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The “Proper Caper “May Not Always 


Be a Capper Paper 


but if the trade Of 75,000 of the 
most prosperous families in the 
United States means anything to 
you,—families that have produced 
this year real wealth to the value 
of at least $75,000,000, 

And if you aré enterprising 
enough to make the effort to get 


Then, the proper caper is a 
Capper paper— 

' The Farmers’ Mail-and Breese. 

I can give you forty “reasons 
why’ you can use it with profit. 

But I believe your own reason 
is a better guide to you than an- 
other man’s “reasons- why.” 

So, I prefer, simply to give you 
a few facts and let you use your 
own reason. 

Here are the facts about the 
Farmers’ Mail and Breeze: 

It has over 75,000 circulation, 
among the farmers of Kansas and 
Oklahoma-—more than double the 
circulation of any other Kansas 
farm weekly. 

It has more circulation in Kan- 

than any other farm paper 
piblished anywhere has in any 
One state, and enters more farm 
homes in Kansas than all other 
farm weeklies combined. 
' This is $1.00-a-year-in-adyance 
circulation—not the give-away 
kind — always increasing, keeping 
pace with the rapidly developing 
territory which it covers. 





FARMERS’ MAIL AND BREEZE 


It is the sterling character of 
the paper that has made it suc- 
cessful; it gets clase to the people 
by good clean work, . 

It has for its constituency a vast 
army of thrifty, well-to-do coun- 
try people in the mogt prosperous 
state in the Union. : 

It renews ‘over four-fifths of its 
circulation each year—a_ greater 
percentage than any other farm 
journal in the West. 

It carried twice as much live- 
stock, agriculiural, poultry and 
land advertising the past season as 
any. other farm weekly in Kansas. 

ear after yeas, month after 
month, it carries the same leading 
agricultural advertisers because it 
invariably stands at the top as a 
profitable medium for reaching the 
farmers of Kansas and Oklahoma. 


Arthnm Cocpepsre 


Publisher. 


Topeka, Kan., Oct. 21, 1908. 

P.S.—I shall be glad to send you 
regularly the Capper Bulletin. It will 
tell you all about this great field and 
how’ to reach it, or ro can get full in- 
formation of any. of my branch offices: 
1806 Flatiron Building, New York, J. 
<. Feeley, manager; 409 U. S. Express 

’ , J._E. Brown, man- 

eger: 401 Century Building, Kansas 

ity, S. N. Spotts, manager; 1012 Ne 
York Life, Building, Omaha, W. T. 
Laing, manager. 
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The Wisconsin | 
Agriculturist | 


Should Be On An Advertiser’s List 














Because 


it is subscribed and paid for by 60,000 
good farmers, nine-tenths of whom are 


Wisconsin farmers. It is endorsed by - 


experts as an authoritative farm paper, 
by farmers as a safe and sane guide, 
by advertisers as a matchless business 
bringer. For further information write 
the publisher, its Eastern or West- 
ern Representative or ask your agent. 
We guarantee a circulation of 60,000 


weekly at 25c. per line. May we tell 
you more? 








The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
ARTHUR SIMONSON, PUBLISHER 
Racine, Wisconsin 


''" GEORGE W. HERBERT WALLACE C. RICHARDSON 


Western Representative : Eastern Representative 
First National Bank Building, Chicago Temple Court, New York City 
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A. JQURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW York, N.-Y., Post OFFICE JUNE 29, 1893. 


Vor. LXV. 


CANNING SPEECHES FOR 
CAMPAIGN PURPOSES. 


THEY TALK ALL THEY CAN AND ALL 
THEY CAN’T THEY CAN—AN IN- 
TERESTING ACCOUNT OF HOW 
BRYAN AND TAFT WERE INDUCED 
TO RECORD UPON PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS! THEIR VIEWS ON THE 
VITAL ISSUES OF THE CAMPAIGN— 
A NOVEL IDBA IS GENERALLY RICH 
IN, MATERIAL-FOR FREE PUBLICITY. 








It was an advertising man who 
injected into. this year’s presiden- 
tial campaign its most conspicuous 
element of novelty and, perhaps, 
also of effectiveness. 

Under the new conditions, Bryan 
may be spell-binding the .farmers 
out in Kansas by his eloquence 
and logic, yet at the very. same 
time Bill Bilkins, at Boston Cor- 
ners, Maine; may lighten his hours 
and enlighten his mind by listen- 
ing to the self-same eloquent voice 
of the “Silver-tongued Orator.” 

While Mr. Taft may be taking 
things easy in a hammock out on 
brother’s farm in Ohio, thousands 
may hear him speak day after day. 
They both indeed may sleep—but 
their voices go on forever! 

Likewise, the man who is anx- 
ious to get at the roots of things 
may conduct in the privacy of his 
own library a joint debate. between 
the leading candidates, making 
them talk slowly. or quickly as 
suits his temperament, or repeat 
and reiterate their views and 
promises until he finally satisfies 
himself one way or the other re- 
garding the soundness of their re- 
spective platforms. It is rather a 
ndvel circumstance that a candi- 
date can’ thus address himself to 
the. voter of the family without the 
latter having to go down and 
stand for hours at some railroad 
station or wait in some crowded 
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auditorium for the party’ leader. 

When the enormous circulation 
of a popular’record put out by the 
Edison people is considered, it is 
not strange that the National Pho- 
nograph Company conceived the 
idea of inducing the “Great Com- 
moner” to whisper a few of his 
famous utterances into an. Edison 
Phonograph. It is estimated that 
the “circulation” of a popular pho- 
nograph record often reaches the 
three hundred thousand mark and 
that each of these records is heard 
by at least a hundred different 
persons. 

If Bryan or Taft had planned 
this year a speech-making cam- 
paign lasting from July first to 
November first and providing for 
two speeches a day, six days a 
week, and if each of these 
speeches should be heard by at 
least three hundred different vot- 
ers, at the end of the four months’ 
campaign he would have addressed 
but fifty thousand persons, hardly 
05 per cent. of the population of 
this country. By “canning” ten 
different speeches, he could have 
taken a restful pleasure frip to 
Europe and at the same time have 
carried on a vigorous, “person- 
ally-conducted” campaign, reach- 
ing at least fifty million persons, 
or more than 50 per cent of the 
population of this country. 

When Bryan was: first ap- 
proached on the subject of making 
phonograph records, he quite nat- 
urally refused. Thé idea did not 
appeal to him as being in keeping 
with the dignity which his posi- 
tion as a public man_ required. 
When the vote-getting possibilities 
represented by the widespread cir- 
culation of a phonograph record 
were pointed out to him, however, 


-he eventually consented. 


The Bryan records, twenty-six 
in number, were made out at Fair- 
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view, Mr. Bryan’s Nebraska home. 
Of these, ten were clear enough 
for use. They are types of the 
Bryan oratory, and although made 
when Mr. Bryan had not been 
nominated the third time, they are 
all qualified to fit very nicely into 
his campaign plans. 

The ten Bryan subjects are 
“Swollen Fortunes,” “The Labor 
Question,” “The Railroad Ques- 
tion,” “The Trust Question,” “The 
Tariff Question,” “Popular Elec- 
tion of Senators,’ “Imperialism,” 
“Guaranty of Bank Deposits,” “An 
Ideal Republic,” and “Immortal- 
ity.” 

The last is the best seller of 
them all, being made up of selec- 
tions from one of the Bryan Ly- 
ceum. lectures, “The Prince of 
Peace.” It is oratory, not politics, 

Each speech, although only two 
minutes’ long, is complete on the 
subject under discussion. It is not 
merely an extract from a standard 
address, but a speechlet prepared 
for the occasion with all unnec- 
essary words cut out. The fol- 
lowing excerpts from a few of the 
“canned” talks illustrates the 
accepted style of phonograph 
phraseology : 

“The Democratic party stands 
for Federal regulation, added to 
State regulation, and not ‘substi- 
tuted for it,” the Bryan phono- 
graph says on the ‘subject of 
“Railroad Regulations.” “ Con- 
gress has more power now than it 
exercises against Federal incorpo- 
ration of concerns doing interstate 
business. 

“The Republican party cannot 
be trusted in a revision of the tar- 
iff. Infant industries fostered by 
the high tariff now are able not 
only to stand on their own feet, 
but tread on the feet of all of us.” 

Under the title, “The Labor 
Question” he discusses the “Eight- 
hour Day,” “Labor and Capital,” 
and “Government by Injuriction.” 

“Trial by jury is so sacred ‘it is 
not denied the meanest criminal. 
Then why should it be denied the 
workingman? There’ should be 
trial by jury when the alleged con- 
tempt of court is committed out- 
side the presence of the court,” he 
Says. 

“The only remedy for trusts 
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is extermination. Regulation of 
trusts by the Government was 
tried. It was found the trusts 
regulated the Government. The 
tendency of the trust isto increase 
the retail price, lower the price of 
raw material and lower wages, all 
to the end of increased profits.” 

Once the Bryan records were 
secured, the publicity agents of 
the phonograph company, Calkins 
& Holden, got busy and flooded ® 
the newspaper offices of the coun- 
try with stories of all kinds re- 
lating to the records. As a result 
a tremendous number of free press 
notices was secured and an extra- 
ordinary interest aroused in the 
records. This fact undoubtedly 
led the Republicans to the belief 
that their candidate was losing a 
trick. At any rate Taft, some 
time afterwards, was persuaded to 
sit for a photograph of his voice, 
which he did at Hot Springs 
shortly after the deliverance of his 
speech of acceptance. 

It took some maneuvering to get 
Mr. Taft to speak. At first he did 
not think it particularly dignified. 
Thomas A. Edison not only sent 
a personal representative to see 
Mr. Taft, but also had him go 
to Oyster Bay to see Mr. Roose- 
velt, partly with the idea of get- 
ting him to use his influence and 
partly in the hope that the Presi- 
dent would utter a few remarks 
on assorted subjects treating of 
the affairs of the world in general. 
The latter object was not attained, 
as Mr. Roosevelt declined to 
speak. 

Regarding Taft’s disinclination 
to make phonograph records, Edi- 
son himself said 

“He didn’t want to let us make 
them at first, but a personal appeal 
telling him it was far more digni- 
fied for him to talk to the people 
that way than from the back end 
of a train brought him around. 
He'll get there, all right. You 
know, there is a good deal of ma- 
chinery, anyway, about politics.” 

When once Mr. Taft’s. consent 
was obtained, the National Pho- 
nograph Company sent its record- 
ing force to Hot Springs, Va. It 
took two days to get the twelve 
records which the company has on 
its list. From time to time in the 
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move 
taken to the - factory. 
mould is. made and from it the 
duplicates that are sent. out for 
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d from. the machine and 
There a 


e. 
The selections made by . Mr. 
Taft were for the most part par- 


otherwise they would not get on 

the record. In fact, one of the agraphs from his speech of accept- 

speeches that Mr. Taft delivered ance. From the titles, however, 
the record. He some do not appear to have a real 


AnotHER Patent INFRINGED On. 
—From the Philadelphia Record. 


merely laughed the famous Taft 
laugh when told of it, and patient- 
ly went back, cutting out a little 
of it, to make it fit. 

In the two days Mr. Taft stood 
for probably six hours altogether 
in front of the machine. It isn’t 
just like a phonograph in appear- 
ance, because there is no . bel 
mouth to the horn. It is more 
like a section of stovepipe. 

The record, once taken, is re- 


political bearing. The twelve 
titles are as follows: “Foreign 
Missions,” “Irish Humor,” “Re- 
publican and Democratic Treat- 
ment of Trusts,” “Rights of La- 
bor,” “Unlawful Trusts,” “Func- 
tion of the Next Administration,” 
“Roosevelt Policies,” “The Philip- 
pines,” “Enforced Insurance of 
Bank Deposits,” “Jury Trial in 
Contempt Cases,” “The Farmer 
and the » Republican Party,” 
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“Rights 
Negro.” 

Mrs. Taft was highly interested 
in the process, and spent a great 
deal of time with her husband in 
the room while he -was making 
the speeches before the machine. 

The. political clubs took very 
kindly to the record scheme and 
they have done great work in get- 
ting them before persons who oth- 
erwise never could have got any- 
where near the men to hear them 
speak. 

The subjects of both candidates 
in the main lie along the same 
lines, so that it is possible for the 
clubs which wish to do so to have 
little debates, quoting in turn what 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan have to 
say. 

There is no idea, however, of 
presenting any moving pictures 
while the phonograph is going, so 
as to give the semblance of a po- 
litical speech made by the candi- 
date, on the screen. This could 
have been done, but it did not 
seem to be dignified. 

The distributors of these rec- 
ords have made a greater success 
with the Bryan records than they 
expected. There were no samples 
of the records sent out in advance, 
as is customary with the phono- 
graph goods, but the advance or- 
ders were 130,000 for delivery on 
June 1. This is not counting the 
renewals of orders later in the 
year after Mr. Bryan was nomi- 
nated, when they came in a much 
greater volume. For the Taft rec- 
ords there has been quite as heavy 
a demand. State and county com- 
mittees throughout the whole coun- 
try added the phonograph to the 
campaign outfit. Some of the 
State and county fairs also ar- 
ranged to get them as an attrac- 
tion for their shows. 

The committees sent the phono- 
graphs and the records through- 
out the outlying districts, sand- 
wiching in its speeches between 
those given by local celebrities. 
The phonograph company has been 
informed of many plans which 
have been devised, all with the 
idea of bringing the records into 
operation where they hope they 
will get votes. 

This is the first time that the 


and Progress of the 
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phonograph has been used g9 
largely in a campaign. When Mr, 
Bryan ran for the Presidency in 
1900 some records were made of 
his speeches then. But the phono- 
graph was not such a finished 
product and the distribution of the 
records was not so great. At pres 
ent these political records rank 
away up among the best sellers of 
the Edison library. 

It might be interesting to trace 
the heaviest sale of these things 
in order to attempt to figure out 
where the greatest interest in Mr, 
Bryan lies. As far as the distrib- 
utors have been able to determine 
it is in the West and Southwest 
that the most people want to hear 
Bryan talk. Texas is one of the 
heaviest consumers of the Bryan 
records. 

Both the candidates have good 
speaking voices, so that it was 
possible to make excellent work 
of the cylinders. 

To the business man, one of the 
most interesting features of the 
campaign has been the amount of 
free publicity obtained by the pho- 
nograph company. As the idea 
of imprisoning the speeches of the 
candidates in the phonograph was 
timely and novel, newspapers and 
magazines everywhere gave it 
much attention, both editorially 
and pictorially. Harper's Weekly, 
Judge, Puck and other prominent 
weeklies, as well as hundreds of 
periodicals throughout the coun: 
try, gave space to the subject. all 
treating it in a more or less ht- 
morous fashion. 

On the whole, the idea has add- 
ed a great deal of interest to the 
campaign. The phonographs have 
had the immediate effect of bring- 
ing voters in all parts of the coun- 


try into intimate touch with they 


leading candidates. Moreover, they 
have aroused interest in the rec- 
ords as advertising mediums. 
AtpHonsus P. Hatre. 

—_—- 

Through an inadvertence the 
September Sunset Magazine was 
credited with a larger number of 
lines of advertising in our issue of 
Sept. 9 than it printed. The cor- 
rect figures should have been 
quoted at 15,232 lines or sixty- 
eight pages. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA TIMES. 
SALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TQ PRINT.” 
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OVER 75,000 LINES AHEAD 

The Daily Pupitc Leparg in the first 
nine months of 1908 distanced every news- 
paper, morning and evening, in “want” 
advertising. . The figures for the nine 
months, counting ALL. WANT advertising 
of every nature, form or style, are as 
follows (all paid, rates uniform, no special.) 
ae: LINES 


Public Ledger...ecceveesess 1,260,821 
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15,167 lines. Including financial and book 
advertising, Pustic Lenpaen LEAD over 








a— 187,093 lines! 
EXTRAORDINARY INCREASE. 


Although 25,000 circulation was added 
to the Sunday PuBLio LEDGER yester- 
day, the demand for the issue was not 
met. The call for more papers was so 


insistent that several thousand addl- 


tional had to be printed last night. The 
sales of. the Sunday PuBLIO LEDGER 
yesterday were. nearly 33,000 larger 


qualed in America. 
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QUOIN CLUB’S NEW WORK. 





THREE WAYS OF BUILDING UP TEAM- 
WORK BETWEEN ADVERTISER AND 
RETAILER—THE MONTHLY BUSI- 
NESS STORY IN THE CLUB’S MAGA- 
ZINES FOR RETAILERS—THE “QUOIN 
CLUB KEY” FOR MANUFACTURERS 
—FURNISHES SPEAKERS TO THE 
RETAIL ASSOCIATIONS—WHAT THF. 
ORGANIZATION IS TRYING TO DO. 





Last spring the Quoin Club ap- 
pointed a new committee. 

It was first given the title of 
“Anti-Substitution Committee,” as 
most nearly describing the char- 
acter of the work to be accom- 
plished. 

To-day, however, it is known as 
the “Publicity Committee,” and 
this revised title exactly describes 
the work that it is actually carry- 
ing on. 

The Publicity Committee of the 
Quoin Club plans and publishes 
the full-page reading articles that 
appear in its thirty magazines each 
month. These articles are now fa- 
miliar to everybody in the adver- 
tising field. Their purpose is to 
show retail merchants the mani- 
fold advantages of selling nation- 
ally advertised articles, backing up 
the expenditure of the manufac- 
turer in magazines, and sharing 
his profits therein. 

The committee also edits the lit- 
tle monthly magazine, now quite 
as familiar, the Quoin Club Key. 
This periodical suggests ways in 
which the advertising manufactur- 
er can help the retailer get the ut- 
most benefit out of his (the man- 
ufacturer’s) national advertising. 

There is a third work about 
which less is known as yet, name- 
ly, that of sending Quoin Club 
speakers to the big conventions of 
retail merchants, and laying before 
their associations the advantages 
of handling advertised goods. 

For a year before this commit- 
tee was appointed the Quoin Club 
had published articles in its’ maga- 
zines exposing the ways of the 
substituting merchant. These ar- 
ticles were outspoken, and some- 
times a bit caustic. Substitution 
is a real enough evil in the mer- 
cantile world. But only about five 
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per cent of the retailers in al} 
lines, on the average, are bélieved 
to follow it as a policy, and these 
are petty traders, as a rule. The 
ninety-five per cent of merchants 
who sell advertised goods thought 
the just .were being punished 
along with the unjust. On the 
whole, these articles probably did 
the reputable merchant good. The 
retailer who follows as clear and 
fair a policy with advertised goods 
as, say, Park & Tilford, would® 
seem to have no reason to fear 
plain exposure of his shifty little 
competitor around the corner. 

But the anti-substitution cam- 
paign had been worked out to its 
logical conclusion, anyway. When 
the new committee investigated, 
asking manufacturers for opin- 
ions, it found that something con- 
structive was needed. That con- 
structive something is embodied in 
the present work of the Quoin 
Club, and the committee changed 
its title because it is a publicity 
committee pure and simple. 

The distribution of the monthly 
article published in the advertis- 
ing sections of the magazines is 
wider even than the circulation’of 
those publications. For, from the 
first article, which appeared in 
May, there has been a demand for 
copies among manufacturers, and 
the Quoin Club prints nearly 50, 
000 copies in the form of an envel- 
ope-filler, supplying these to man- 
ufacturers who ask for them, and 
who send them out in their corre- 
spondence with retailers. The 
drug and hardware trades are par- 
ticularly well covered in this way, 
and demand for the envelope-fill- 
ers is steadily growing. Then, 
manufacturers like the Heinz com- 
pany in Pittsburg have secured 
electrotypes of this magazine page, 
from the club, printing their own 
supply to be used in correspond- 
ence. They are also carried by 
salesmen, and used in selling to 
retailers. Still another way of dis- 
tributing this page has been that 
of republishing it as an article in 
business periodicals sent -to retail- 
ers by advertising manufacturers. 
This plan is followed by the Sher- 
win-Williams Company. Scores of 
letters have been receivea frém 
prominent advertisers and adyet- 
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A full page advertisement 
in July McClure’s 1908 
brought 400 replies within 
one week from the day the 
magazine was on sale, and 
the advertiser has continued 
to use. pages every month 
to the present time. 


Any number of testimonials 
would not prove that your 
advertisement in McClure’s 
would bring satisfactory 
direct returns, but this one 
alone does demonstrate the 
fact thata great many people 
are interested in McClure’s 
advertising pages. 





Last forms for December 
close November 9th. 


JussS) Kev 


Advertising Manager 





FORTY-FOUR EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET 
NEW YORK 
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tising agents, testifying to the gen- 
uine value of this work in secur- 
ing closer co-operation from re- 
tailers. At the same time, the 
monthly page is widely read by 
consumers, and for that reason it 
always carries some direct or indi- 
rect emphasis on the greater pur- 
ity, reliability and economy of na- 
tionally advertised goods. 

In the Quoin Club Key the com- 
mittee has struck almost a new 
note in advertising methods. This 
little monthly is now read by more 
than 5,000 advertisers, agents, so- 
licitors, salesmen and _ business 
men generally each issue, because 
nowhere else in advertising litera- 
ture is its particular specialty dealt 
with. The Quoin Club Key's pur- 
pose is to show the advertiser how 
he may assist the busy retailer 
with window displays, signs, argu- 
ments for his clerks, and encour- 
age him to get the full benefit of 
the advertiser’s general publicity 
by advertising in his local news- 
papers. Much of the substitution 
is due, it is believed, not to any 
greed on the part of the retailer 
for a slightly better margin of 
profit on a “just-as-good,” but to a 
lack of close relations between 
himself and the manufacturer, and 
a misunderstanding by the latter 
of the retailer’s needs and prob- 
lems. “Get together” is the theme 
of the Quoin Club Key, and it has 
made this so forceful through its 
articles and monthly editorials that 
several thousand requests have 
been received for the publication 
One large manufacturing house 
asked recently for 2,000 copies of 
the Quoin Club Key to send to its 
trade. Advertising agents have 
asked for from a dozen to a hun- 
dred or more copies, mailing them 
to manufacturers whom they are 
working upon as prospective ad- 
vertisers. 

What the advertising manufac- 
turer thinks of this periodical is 
concisely indicated in the opinion 
of Herman C. G. Luyties, presi- 
dent of the company making Sani- 
tol products: 

“In my judgment you have hit 
the nail on the head,” says Mr. 
Luyties, “and in your work of ed- 
ucation against the evils of substi- 
tution you are working along posi- 


tive lines, and not, as formerly, on 
negative. It is as easy to build 
up as it is to pull down, and your 
present plan of going to the re- 
tailer with encouragement (plus) 
instead of criticism (minus) 1s one 
that is bound to bring good re- 
sults.” 

The third part of the Quoin Club 
work, that of sending speakers to 
retail conventions and meetings, 
has developed a little more slowly, 
But during the past summer mem- 
bers have spoken before several 
important gatherings of mer- 
chants, explaining the viewpoint 
of the advertising manufacturer 
and magazine publisher, showing 
the scope of a national advertising 
campaign, and making it plain that 
the retailer becomes the direct 
beneficiary of every advertising 
manufacturer’s enterprise; that 
every national campaign for a 
conmamodity good enough to stand 
this severe test makes for bigger 
sales and a definite education of 
the consumer to better qualities 
and fairer prices; that to reap his 
share of the benefit of such enter- 
prise the retail merchant has usu- 
ally only to stretch out his hand. 
These talks have been heartily re- 
ceived by retail merchants, and 
closer touch between the Quoin 
Club and the merchant has shown 
that there is little real basis for 
the antagonism that was supposed 
to exist. 

Of all the advertising clubs, the 
Quoin Club is probably most influ- 
ential in advertising and publish- 
ing circles. This in no way dis- 
parages other organizations. Most 
of the latter have been formed 
largely for good fellowship. But 
the Quoin Club was formed strict- 
ly for business. It has done much 
to clean up advertising sections in 
magazines, to establish fixed rates, 
and to strengthen the creative, ef- 
ficient advertising agencies by its 
recognition of those ageneies alone 
that are capable, and possessing 
good character and sound credit. 
Recognition from the Quoin Club 
is virtually the first thing the new 
advertising agent seeks in estab: 
lishing his business. All this work 
has been of far-reaching value to 
the advertiser. 

Jas. H. Cotirns, 
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CLINCHING BOYS’ TRADE IN 
CLOT TING. 


Boys—that is, most hoys—take 
their clothes for granted, as some- 
thing they’re sure to get, somehow, 
somewhere. Up to a certain age 
all clothes look pretty much alike 
to the average boy and he doesn’t 
care particularly which one of half 
a dozen stores his clothes come 
from. But let him understand that 
one of the half dozen stores gives 
birthday presents to its boy cus- 
tomers and the boy will imme- 
diately sit up and notice that store 
to the exclusion of the rest. 

Sooner or later it makes a dent 
on father and mother, too—makes 
them feel a little bit cheap after 
breaking away and trading at an- 
other store to find that the store 
that sends birthday presents keeps 
right on sending them, never for- 
getting the date and always deliv- 
ering the gift on time. 

That’s the way a big retail cloth- 
ing house gets and holds a very 
large trade in boys’ clothing and, 
incidentally, gets father’s trade, 
tco; for what surer way can there 
be to get on the soft side of father 
than through the apple of his eye 
—that boy. 

When this store gets a new cus- 
tomer for boy’s clothing, no matter 


‘how large or how small the boy, 


it asks the boy’s name, address, 
age and date of birth. This in- 
formation is entered on a card and 
filed in a regular card system. On 
that boy’s next birthday, and on 
each succeeding one until he 
graduates into long trousers, the 
store sends him a birthday gift. 

It isn’t the value of the gift as 
much as the spirit of the thing that 
wins—the fact that the gift comes, 
and invariably at the right time, 
whether purchases have been made 
or not. 

Of course, with the gift goes a 
nice little congratulatory note, but 
no fault is found if no recent pur- 
chases have been made for the 
boy, nor is there any intimation 
of obligation to purchase. 

Three classes of gifts are used— 
according to the age of the boy— 
toys for the little chaps of two and 
a half or three years and useful 
school ar other helps for the older 


boys. The small, light gifts are 
mailed, while the larger, heavicr 
ones are delivered by the firm’s 
own wagons. ‘The actual cost of 
each gift is kept well below 
twenty-five cents, partly because a 
higher cost would make _ this 
method of advertising needless!y 
expensive and partly because many 
parents would not permit their 
children to accept a more expen- 
sive present. 

This seems an ideal way to keep 
in touch with regular customers, 
to reach and secure the parent’s 
trade through the child, to win 
back old customers who _ have 
drifted away and to create among 
children a volume of word of 
mouth advertising which simply 
cannot fail to bring more business. 

JACARTHUR. 


| 3 | 
Facts for | 
_ Advertisers | 


The Chicago Record-Herald 
has added stil] another month 
to its record of advertising gains 








_ Display A dvertising 
| Gained 18% 
| in August, 1908 


| over August, 1907, and the 
| charges for classified advertis- 
ing increased five and four- 
tenths per cent. A_ notable 
showing for the dog days 
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The Chicago 
_ Record - Herald 








German Families areLarge 


d large famil are large consumers. 
Think whata pra Bin of goods the 140,(00 
or n.ore German Families Sonera that you 


reach by advertising with us. 
flat y not let us run AH the 


‘Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
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Send copy direct, through any recogniséency, « 


HAND, KNOME 
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fFFALO 
YICOURIER 


alls special attention to the fact that its circulation within 
aradius of 50 miles of Buffalo greatly exceeds the com- 
bined circulation of all other Buffalo Sunday papers in 


that territory. 


The sworn circulation of the Courier exceeds 90,000 
copies—nearly as many as the total (claimed) circulation 


ofall other Buffalo Sunday papers. 


The Sunday Courier sells for 5 cents a copy, and cir- 
culates largely in Buffalo and surrounding territory, 
whereas the circulation of some of its contemporaries in- 
dudes a large foreign distribution which is of no direct 


value to American advertisers. 





“The Courier Covers 


ae Buffalo” 
scognimency, or our direct foreign representatives 


IME COMPANY 


ThicagPoyce Building 





St. Louis, Victoria Buildirg 
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THE MODERN FARMER AND 
THE AU TOMOB ILE. 
HOW THE THOMAS 8B, JEFFERY CO, 
HAS SUCCEEDED IN CONVINCING 
THE TILLER OF THE SOIL THAT A 
RAMBLER IS A GOOD INVESTMENT 
CHARACTER OF THE COPY EM- 
PLOYED—SPACE IN FARM PAPERS 
HAS BROUGHT BEST RESULTS 
WHAT THE AUTOMOBILE 1S DOING 
TO MAKE RURAL LIFE MORE AT- 
TRACTIVE. 


Time saving has become a'most 
as great a necessity to the success 
of the farmer as to the manu- 
facturer. Labor saving devices 
such as harvesters, potato diggers. 
cultivators, seed drills, cream sep- 
arators, mowing machines ard 
power hay-cutters and_ binders, 
now enable him to plant, cultivate, 
gather and market his crops in 
less time and at a lower cost than 
ever before in the history of agri- 
culture, 

Nor is this all. The gain in 
efficiency has given him another 
advantage—it has made his life on 
the farm more attractive and less 
burdensome—and has given him 
opportunity to get more closely in 
touch with what is going on in 
the big cities beyond his horizon. 
He is no longer isolated. 

Of all the inventions that have 
been introduced during the past 
decade the automobile promises to 
be, if it not already is, the most 
valuable in carrying on the farm- 
ing business and in bringing to 
the farmer and his family the 
benefits of community life which 
have hitherto belonged to the resi- 
dents of towns and cities. 

It has come to him as a blessing, 
an expensive one, perhaps, if the 
first cost is alone considered, but 
that’ is almost forgotten when he 
thinks of the time and labor it 
saves him. 

The big city, fifteen, twenty, or 
even fifty miles away, is now no 
farther distant than the neighbor- 
ing village used to be. A trip to 
town and back, of, say thirty 
miles, formerly consumed an en- 
tire day and it took all of the next 
day for the horse to rest up. 
Anything beyond that distance 
meant a railway journey 
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Now the farmer jumps into his 
motor car, a half hour’s ride 
brings him to the city, where he 
transacts his business, does some 
shopping and is home in time for 
iunch. He isn't fagged out, neither 
is the car; both of them could 
make the trip again after lunch if 
(desired and not feel as if they 
were being overworked. 

[It was natural for the farmer to 
hecome a motorist. ‘To the city 
man the automobile is a luxury; 
to the farmer it is largely a neces- 
sity. He only had to be convinced 
of his need and the ability of the 
machine to supply that need in 
order to become a purchaser. 

Thomas B. Jeffery & Company, 
makers of the Rambler automo- 
bile, were among the first of the 
automobile manufacturers to per- 
ceive the possibilities of the farm- 
er as a prospect, and in the fall of 
1907. began an advertising cam- 
paign in a large list of prominent 
agricultural papers to convince 
him of the superior advantages of 
their machine. 

This company, a pioneer in the 
automobile industry, is the out- 
growth of the old Gormully & 
Jeffery Manufacturing Company, 
makers of the famous Rambler 
bicycle. 

The first Rambler automobile 
was delivered to its purchaser in 
April, 1902. Since that time four- 
teen thousand of these cars have 
been made and sold. Many of 
these machines are now owned 
and driven by farmers who may 
be counted first among the en- 
thusiastic motorists. The farmer 
is quick to take advantage of any- 
thing which tends to he’p him in 
his work or make his life on the 
farm more comfortable. Th‘s is 
especially true of those who count 
their acres by the hundreds and 
thousands. 

Kenosha, Wisconsin (the home 
of the Rambler car), is located in 
the midst of one of the richest 
agricultural sections of the middle 
west. The Jeffery Company has 
had exceptional opportunities for 
studying the needs of the farmer. 
Many other manufacturers — of 
automobiles had the mistaken idea 
that, the farmer required a “farm- 
er’s” car, The contrary has proved 
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true. No buyer is more discrim- 
inating than the farmer; and few 
have as good a knowledge of the 
mechanical details of an automo- 
bile as he. ‘Certainly no one ap- 
preciates more the advantages of 
those features which have become 
standard among the oider manu- 
facturers of automobiles. Recog- 
nizing these facts, Thomas B. 
Jeffery & Company adapted their 
regular models to fit the farmer’s 
needs. : 

Before any article can be sold 
through advertising, the demand 
must be created, if it does not al- 
ready exist. In the case of the 
Rambler automobile this was ac- 
complished by explaining the 
practical benefits to be derived 
from its use, namely the sav- 
ing of time, labor, and horses, and 
the creation of opportunities for 
pleasure and recreation. 

Considerable space was em- 
ployed in showing in what  par- 
ticulars the Rambler was better 
adapted than any other machine 
to fill the particular needs of the 
farmer. These arguments were 
principally used during the sea- 
sons of the year when the farmer 
had the most leisure to read ad- 
vertising matter more carefully 
and investigate the statements 
made. Inquiries were invited and 
coupons for inquiries were at- 
tached to most of the advertise- 
ments. 

In addition to the regular cata- 
logue and follow-up matter usual- 
ly sent a prospective customer, a 
special folder—known as_ the 
“Farm Folder”—was sent to those 
who had _ become _ interested 
through the agricultural advertis- 
ing campaign. This folder en- 
larged upon the points covered in 
the farm paper advertising. It 
contained pictures and detailed de- 
scriptions of the car; also illus- 
trations showing the various uses 
to which the car was being put by 
farmers who owned Rambler cars 
and testimonials from them telling 
of their experiences with the ma- 
chines. 

The copy was prepared by men 
who knew how to apvroach -the 
farmer through advertising, backed 
up hv a knowledge of the auto- 
mobile business and of the Ram- 
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Nine Pointed Questions Addressed 
to Manufacturers of Goods for 
Home and Family Consumption 


1. What is the total population of the 
cities of the United States which 
contain 10,000 or more people 

2. What are you doing to reach the 
70% of the total population of 
the country not included in the 
above, inform them of your 
goods and educate them to their 
use? 

3. Have you ever made a careful 
analysis of your sales distribution 
and compared the stability of your 
trade in the various districts: 
i.e., large cities with the outside 
sections? 

4. Which is the more quickly and dis- 
astrously affected by business de- 
pressions, active competition and 
other causes? Which is the more 
responsive? Where is competition 
least acute? 

5. How thoroughly or extensively do 
the big city daily newspapers cover 
the outside territory, and can they 
be used with economy for that 
purpose? 

6. Where do magazines circulate most 
extensively ? 

7. If you: could enlist the assistance 
of a visitor of strong influence, 
and splendid reputation, who regu- 
larly made a welcome weekly visit 
into a quarter of a million homes 
of the best class of people in 
over 12,000 of the smaller towns 
and villages of the United States, 
would you listen to his proposition 
to carry a message for you? 

8. If he would agree to take a 300 
word message into 70 homes for 
a cent, and would satisfactorily 
prove his ability to carry out his 
promise, would you disdainfully 
refuse to talk to him? 


9. When we tell you that 





a weekly newspaper now established 
over 25 years, showing a record of 
steady growth, year after year on merit 
alone, completely fills the visitor’s de- 
scription in question seven, will you 
give us the invitation we ask and let 
us lay the proofs in the shape of facts 
and figures before you personally, or 
will you instantly shy at this point as 
if you thought we were trying to work 
some baneful design on you? 

It’s up to you. If we are right, you 
want us to convince you. If we are 
arong, you've lost only a little time. 
We are willing to put our time against 
yours, 

SMITH & BUDD, Representatives, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, 

Sra National Bauk Bidg., St. Louis, 
Tribune Bldg, Chicago, 


or 


Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa, 
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bler car in particular. Every in- 
quiry was followed up, whether it 
appeared promising or not. Charles 
T. Jeffery, General Manager of 
the company, says: 

“In no class of inquiries can you 
so little determine the value of an 
inquiry by its appearance. Many 
sales were ultimately made on in- 
quiries made in pencil, on cards, 
wrapping paper, or almost any 
other convenient material that 
seemed to have been handy with 
which to make the request.” 
Which only goes to show that the 
farmer is more than unusually at- 
tracted by advertising of the right 
sort. If he is at all interested he 
immediately sends for full par- 
ticulars and determines almost as 
quickly whether or not he will in- 
vest in the proposition. 

During the business depression, 
when nearly every business suf- 
fered, Rambler sales were larger 
than in any previous year and 
during the last four months the 
business has been three times 
greater than in the same period of 
any other year. It was at this 
time that the big results were 
obtained from the farm paper 
campaign. 

With the farmer, much depends 
upon his crops. Buying, therefore, 
begins when good crops are as- 
sured or directly after thev are 
harvested. Crops are good this year 
and the farmer’s time of leisure 
approaches when he will take life 
a little easier. Although he reads 
the newspapers and his farm 
papers all the year round, he reads 
them more carefully during the 
winter when his work is slack. It 
is at this time that he makes his 
plans for next season. He looks 
over his agricultural implements 
to see what repairs are needed and 
what new machinery will have to 
be purchased. He considers what 
improvements can be made and 
perhaps makes up his mind what 
he will do to make his wife and 
children happy during the Christ- 
mas season. It is at this season 
that the advertising columns of 
the farm publications specially ap- 
peal to him. 

The Rambler campaign has been 
a great success, so great in fact, 
that those agricultural papers 
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which stood up the best under the 
test of introducing the automobile 
to the farmer and persuaded him 
to buy, have already received re- 
newal orders for space and new 
copy is now being run. 

The farm press has once more 
made good as an_ advertising 
medium for a high-priced article 
like automobiles. What a_ vast 
field there is here for advertisers 
who have neglected the farmer in 
the past, the most indépendent and 
the richest (per capita) class of 
people in the country. Every ad- 
vertiser who tries out the farm pa- 
pers and gets satisfactory results 
probably asks himself the ques- 
tion, “Why didn’t I use them be- 
fore?” 

FREDERICK J. BENJAMIN, 


~~. 
WHY DID THIS CAMPAIGN 
PROVE A FAILURE? 


Winnipec, Man., Oct. 17.—An auc- 
tion sale of 1,250,000 acres of Sas- 
katchewan lands, which was advertised 
extensively in western United States 
papers for weeks at a cost of $30,000, 
to be sold at Regina this week, turned 
out a failure. Few persons attended 
the sale, and the company canceled the 
remaining days. The attendance of 
American buyers was slim, 


There was a reason for the fail- 
ure. What was it? Perhaps the 
copy was to blame—didn’t make 
the proposition sufficiently attrac- 
tive. Perhaps the wrong section 
of the country was appealed to. 
The East has by far the largest 
population and .might furnish 
many buyers. Perhaps the me- 
diums were not well selected. 
Seems as though the expenditure 
of $30,000 by an experienced ad- 
vertising agent ought to have sold 
the property. 

BEE Ses ee 


That the sun of prosperity is 
shining in Des Moines is indicated 
by the recent purchase of the Ma- 
sonic Temple block by the Capi- 
tal, of that city, and the ledsing of 
the ground on which it stands for 
a period of forty-five years. As 
the building occupies only a quar- 
ter of the block the Capital will 
have ample room for expansion 
for a long time to come. 
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TURNING 


WHOLESALERS 
TO THE NEWPAPERS. 


IN SOME CITIES, SOUTH AND WEST, 
THE WHOLESALE HOUSES’ USE 
SUNDAY PAPERS TO GOOD PURPOSE 
—LIMITED QUANTITY OF THIS 
KIND OF ADVERTISING—-WHAT THE 
WHOLESALER HAS TO SAY—A RE- 
CENT DEVELOPMENT OF ADVERTIS+ 
ING THAT OUGHT TO BE CARRIED 
FURTHER BY NEWSPAPER’ PUB- 
LISHERS., 


The wholesaler does very little 
advertising, compared with retail- 
ers and manufacturers. While the 
latter are using magazines to 
reach the consumer and eliminate 
the wholesaler on one hand, and 
retailers ‘are using newspapers to 
build a volume of business that 
will enable them to buy of manu- 
facturers direct, and eliminate him 
too, the wholesaler’s advertising is 
confined pretty much to trade 
journal cards, and postals sent out 
ahead by his drummers. 

The wholesaler has many im- 
portant things to say to his cus- 
tomers, however, and plenty of 
new potential business to seek 
through the printed word. But 
his advertising methods are hard- 
ly modern. He writes poor copy 
for one thing, and is a bit handi- 
capped in mediums for another. 
The trade journals are excellent 
so far as they go. But their cir- 
culation is thin when considered 
on a national basis, and to cover a 
large wholesale line it is necessary 
to use many different kinds of 
trade journals, and the circulation 
is often scattered outside a whole- 
saler’s sphere of operations. 

Within the past year or two 
there has been an interesting de- 
parture among wholesale houses 
in the South and West. These 
concerns have tried newspaper ad- 
vertising, and seem to be reaching 
not only a live, interested public, 
but to be developing sound whole- 
sale arguments. 

The wholesaler’s new medium 
is the Sunday newspaper in cities 
like Atlanta, Spokane, etc. Pub- 
lishers seem to have taken the 
initiative, getting out special issues 
at the beginning of the important 
buying seasons, when the whole- 
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saler has something to say to 
country merchants in several 
states about him. The circulations 
of Sunday papers throughout the 
United States have widened so 
greatly in recent years that a 
wholesale house now finds a con- 
siderable audience among outlying 
merchants on that day. To make 
it more interesting, the publisher 
doubtless mails a good many sam- 
ple copies to retailers when he 
sends out one of these special 
wholesale editions. 

Last summer the Atlanta Jour- 
nal got out a very commendable 
wholesale issue, carrying a vigor- 
ous and representative line of ad- 
vertising for the big jobbing 
houses in that city. Some of the 
advertisers clung to the business 
card and fall announcement idea 
to a degree that made copy meager 
and stilted. But others talked of 
the convenience of Atlanta as a 
market, the economies of time, 
freights, etc., to be effected by 
buying there, their own facilities 
for taking care of orders quickly 
and making shipments without 
delay. Comparisons were made 
with competing wholesale markets 
in other cities. Some houses 
offered to pay merchants’ expenses 
in coming to inspect stock. 

One millinery concern expressed 
willingness to help merchants se- 
cure competent millinery assist- 
ants. Some of the big jobbing 
houses from other cities adver- 
tised special displays of fall and 
holiday goods in the sample rooms 
of Atlanta hotels, enumerating the 
lines and manufacturers. 

As an illustration of the way 
they do it out in Spokane, the ac- 
companying announcement of the 
Spokane Dry Goods Co. is repro- 
duced from the Spokesman-Re- 
view—part of a full-page spread. 

Here is a field of advertising 
that, while hardly scratched as yet, 
seems to have remarkable possi- 
bilities. 

The modern jobbing house has 
been a target for most of the 
brickbats and hard words of other 
business lines. The manufacturer 
makes capital with the consumer 
by explaining how he has cut out 
the exorbitant jobber. The re- 
tailer strengthens his position by 
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the same sort of arguments. The tends them credit, saves them 
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retail mail order house goes them time and carfare by assembling 
all one better by being manu- extensive lines of goods at con- 
facturer and retailer too. Even venient points, and frequently tak- 
the mail order jobbing house shies ing samples to retailer’s own town, 
a cobblestone at the jobbing house rhis is all interesting and vital 
with drummers. to the mercantile people _ the 

On paper, it would seem, with wholesaler serves. He ought to 
all these arguments, that the tell those people about it. While 
legitimate jobber had no good rea- telling them in the Sunday news- 
son for existing. He has given paper he is at the same time reach- 
no reasons himself in advertising, ing a consuming audience whose , 
but has thus far held to the simple. “over the shoulder” reading of this 

of Tie Spokane Dry~ Goods Co. of 
Eau 7 INITSNEWHOME ‘.¢ CL a 
Tie Second Largest Jobbing Goncern Among Eight in Washington, Oregon and California 
Nearly~ Three and One-Half «Acres ot Floor Spacé Devoted Exclusively to 
Wholesale Dry Goods, Notions and Furnishing Goods. 
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and rather unanswerable argument advertising indirectly does a great 
of just refusing to be eliminated, deal of good. 
and going right on doing business Most important of all, perhaps, » 
at the same old stand. When he the jobber’s advertising is part 
choses to tell his side of the affair municipal—he can hardly adver- 
there ought to be plenty of force- tise his business without advertis- 
ful material. ing his city, and if he gets results 

A jobbing house nowadays lives it means trade for that city in a 
on no fat profits, but has to oper- much wider sense than even re- 
ate on an average gross margin of sults from successful manufactur- 





ten per cent., and give a whole lot — ers or retail advertising. The job- 
of service to its customers and_ ber, in short, has a very good ad- 
squeeze a net profit out of the  vertising proposition. Newspaper 
business somewhere. It carries publishers in the important whole- 
stock for thousands of retail mer- sale centers ought to pay more at- 
chants, saving them capital. It ex- tention to his needs. 

Jas. H. Coins. 
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FIVE 


YEARS OLD 








@ The first number of the Associated Sun- 
day Magazines appeared December 6th, 


1903. 


Four 
part of their Sunday editions. 


it asa 
It had a 


newspapers issued 


circulation of 467,500. 





Issued every week co- 
operatively and simul- 
taneously as a part of 


the Sunday editions of 


Chicago 
St. Louis Republic 
Philadelphia Press 
Pittsburgh Post 
New-York Tribune 
Boston Post 
Washington Star 
Minneapolis Journal 


Rocky Mountain News 


and Denver Times 


THE 

ASSOCIATED 

SUNDAY 

MAGAZINES 

1 Madison Avenue 

NEW YORK 

309 Record-Herald 
Building 

CHICAGO 


Record-Herald 


@ The first year it printed 58,877 lines of 
advertising #t an average rate of $1.29 a 


line. 


@ To-day the circulation of the Asso- 
ciated Sunday Magazines is more than a 
million copies a week and is issued by 
nine different newspapers. In this fiscal 
year, ending November 29, 1908, it will 
have published 158,335 lines of adver- 
tising at $3.00 a line. 


@ During this trying year of 1908, which 
has caused nearly every commercial 
activity to suffer, the advertising of the 
Associated Sunday Magazines showed a 
net gain of 15 per cent. over 1907. 





@ Advertisements of liquor, “get rich 
quick” alleged alis;” 
frauds and shams (the easiest of all ad- 


schemes, “cure 
vertising to secure) are not taken in its 
columns. 


@ The reason for this gain—the stride 
from $76,143.41 to $475,000 worth of ad- 
vertising in four years? 


@, Because the advertiser can cover the 
northern, eastern. central and middle 
western states better and for less cost by 
Associated Sunday 











using space in the 
Magazines than in any other magazine 
in the country. 


@ One million circulation, $3.00 a line. 


“The Story of the Associated Sunday Magazines "’ 
will be mailed on request. 
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CATCH PHRASES FOR THE 
RETAILER. 
Catch phrases are comimonly 


assumed to be fitted only to the 
manufacturer’s goods, and to be 
identified with them by years ot 
costly, wide-spread advertising, as 
“Worth a guinea a box” has been 
made familiar with Beecham's 
Pills. 

But the catch phrase is just as 
good an asset to the retail mer- 
chant, and comparatively little use 
of an appropriate sentence in his 
regular advertising will soon 
make it familiar locally. Say 
“Meet me at the fountain,” and 
the Siegel-Cooper stores in both 
Chicago and New York come to 
mind. ‘Get the habit” is a sen. 
tence meaningless in itself, but 
now potent enough in suggesting 
the Brill chain of clothing stores 
in New York, and made so by 
only a few years’ use in the daily 
ads. “The store that made cut- 
rates famous” is linked with Sher- 
wood’s bookshop in New York. 
It has been given its value chiefly 
through novel window advertis- 
ing, lists, circulars, etc. 

Popularizing a catch phrase for 
a retail store is a matter of no 
great expenditure. All that the 
merchant needs is a little time, a 
little persistence and a _ good 
phrase. The latter ought to ex- 
press some characteristic feature 
of the store itself, or some strong 
point in its policy. The man who 
hasn’t a fountain can have a white 
front at slight cost, or a timepiece 
over the door to serve as a basis 
for identifying his place with that 
phrase so common in England, 
“Under the clock.” A Boston 
shop has a kettle swinging out- 
side, and uses a picture of it in all 
ads to hammer in the idea of “At 
the sign of the tea-kettle.” Com- 
ing indoors and taking up a detail 
of management, it is easy to make 
a store known for its cleanliness, 
on the order of the Ralston mills, 


“Where purity is paramount.” 
One metropolitan _ establishment 
features its excellent daylight 


facilities for matching goods. 
The policy phrases, however, 


Take 4 


desirable. 
store that extends no credits, but 
sells for cash only, and makes a 


seem more 


talking point of the saving ei- 
fected in prices by absence ot loss 
through bad debts. ‘his feature of 
policy cannot only be made into 
a popular phrase, but will, after it 
has become impressed on the pub. 
lic memory, furnish an automatic 
explanation of that point, and 
save bad feeling where customers 
ask for cred.ts—if they ever do. 
“Money back’ is another idea in 
policy that may be profitably 
turned into a phrase, such as “If 
it isn’t right, send it back,” or 
“Money back and no back talk.” 
There would be no _ difficulty, 
either, in making such a_ phrase 
stand for something the store 
wishes to emphasize with shop- 
pers, such as morning shopping to 
bring out trade in the forenoon, 
or Monday, Tuesday or Wednes- 
day shopping to build up the slack 
days of the week. Examine the 
situation in almost any retail busi- 
ness, consider its history and the 
things it has been built up on, and 
stands for, and the appropriate 
catch phrase often comes to mind 
without effort, being already dor- 
mant there in the business, like 
the phrase the Cunard Company 
uses, “Never lost a passenger.” 

The catch phrase is a sort of 
verbal trademark. When _ first 
evolved and put into the advertis- 
ing of a retail store it may look 
as unpromising as a new-born kit- 
ten. But give it a chance to grow. 
Let it sink into the public mem- 
ory. Nothing in the advertising 
line costs less to popularize, and 
nothing has so great a cumulative 
value for the retailer. 


LINE FORMS ON THIS SIDE. 


St. Paut Dispatcn, 
Business Manager’s Office. 
Str. Pau, Oct. 19, 1908. 
PrintERS’ INK, 
10 Spruce St., 
New York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN :—Replying to your letter 
ef the 17th quoting price on double page 
and stating that it has been sold for 
every issue for nearly two months. 

This certainly testifies as to its value 
and we shall at the earliest opportunity 


avail ourselves of it. 


Ve are, Very truly yours, 
Tue Drspatcn Printine Co., 


W. J. Driscort, Business Manager, 
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A WANDERER RETURNS. 


William C. Freeman, for a long 
time identified with the Hearst 
newspapers, from which he is said 
to have received the largest salary 
ever paid an advertising manager, 
is back in the advertising fold 
from which he wandered six 
months ago to .connect himself 
with a commercial enterprise. He 
did not find the new work to his 
liking and now, he says, he has re- 
turned to the advertising business 
for keeps. He feels as his friends 
do, that he should never have 
abandoned advertising, even tem- 
porarily. 

Henry L. Stoddard, editor of 
the New York Evening Mail, who 
has desired to secure Mr. [ree- 
man’s services, for some time, has 
appointed him as a special in the 
advertising department of that 
newspaper. This is a_ position 
Mr. Freeman has wanted in con- 
nection with other papers he has 
served, but fate has condemned 
him to work inside the office, de- 
spite his preference for a roving 
commission. 

Tom D. Cochrane’s powers and 
responsibilities as advertising man- 
ager of the Evening Mail are in 
no way affected by ‘the coming of 
Mr. Freeman. The two are warm 
friends, and it is said that Mr. 
Cochrane was heartily recom- 
mended by Hr. Freeman for the 
position he holds. 

William C. Freeman has been 
an advertising man for about 
twenty years. He went from the 
New York Press to the Hearst 
organization and looked after the 
interests of both the New York 
American and the Evening Jour- 
nal, except that for a short period 
he devoted himself to Hcearst’s 
Sunday, Magazine. He is an en- 
thusiastic golfer, helped to organ- 
ize the American Golf Association 
of Advertising Interests, and 
served last year as its president. 
Old associates have heartily wel- 
comed him back to the ranks of 
the publicity-builders. 

- Pood 

“Cleans everything but a guilty con- 
science,” is the rather striking claim 
made for Gillette’s Sanitary Spray by 
the manufacturers, 
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LAND SAKES ALIVE! 





According to a North Dakota paper, 
a farmer in that state, writing to a 
fricnd in the East, attempted to give 
some idea of the productiveness of the 
soil of the Red River valley. He said 
that they had to mow the grass off the 
sod house every day to find the baby. 
One family near him had twin babies, 
with only one cradle, and the baby 
that had to sleep on the. floor grew 
twice as fast as the other. Where the 
soil is richest a man dares not stand 
on one foot any length of time lest 
that leg become longer and bother him 
in walking. In view of the productive- 
ness of the soil of the Flickertail state, 
and the consequent prosperity of the 
farmers, it will be surprising if North 
Dakota does not roll up a handsome 
majority for Taft. The farmers will 
not care to risk the deterioration of the 
soil under a Democratic administration. 

Rochester Post-Express. 











Boston 
Evening Record | 





Over 80,000 
copies daily, in 
the City of Boston 
and the suburbs 





| Commuters take the Record | 
home in the evening. | 
The Record is read in_ more 
families than any other Boston 
Evening paper. 
Wherever you find. a watertap 
you will find a copy of the Even- 
ing Record, 





For Rates and other informa- 
tion address 
PERRY LUKENS, Jr., 
New York Representative, 
No. 507 Tribune Bldg. 
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THE SINGLE LINE STORE 
WITH DEPARTMENT 
STORE AMBITIONS. 


SOME OF THE TEMPTATIONS THAT 
BESET THE PATH OF THE SMALL 
MERCHANT WHOSE BUSINESS IS 
GROWING—THINGS TO BE CON- 
SIDERED IN ADDING NEW LINES TO 
THOSE ALREADY CARRIED—GOOD 
PLAN TO SECURE CUNTROL OF 
STANDARD MAKES. 


Many a single line store has 
taken the slide to bankruptcy 
wholly through hopeless efforts 
to emulate the department stores. 
The ambition to add departments, 
without either the necessary capi- 
tal or know how, has led to the 
accumulation of stocks so diversi- 
fied in character as to be of little 
selling assistance to each other; 
and so deficient in quantity or 
variety as to fail of any serious 
attention on the part of buyers. 

Development along department 
store lines looks so easy to many 
who have not studied the situation 
it is no wonder that the single 
line merchant has often been 
tempted to put in a hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of this and two hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of that, and 
perhaps three hundred dollars’ 
worth of something else when, in 
order to place himself on a com- 
petitive basis he should have put 
the entire six hundred dollars 
into a single stock, buying enough 
to get close prices, a sufficient as- 
sortment to make an impression 
on the customer and to talk about 
in the newspapers. Otherwise he 
succeeds only in producing the 
effect of a “general” store in a 
small town, and shortly has an 
accumulation of miscellaneous 
merchandise from which he _ is 
fortunate to get back the original 
cost, which, of course, means a 
loss. 

Unless the merchant can com- 
mand ample capital and experi- 
ence, and local conditions are 
right for such development, any 
growth along department store 
lines must be very gradual, put- 
ting in one department at a time 
and building it up to the point 
where its success is assured be- 
fore adding another, 





INK. 


But perhaps the most important 
point is the selection of the line 
or lines to be added, for an essen. 
tial part of the department store 
idea is to so choose and arrange 
the various stocks that one will 
help to draw attention and busi- 
ness to another. Take a_ shoe 
store, for instance, handling both 
men’s and women’s shoes; it 
would be foolish to begin the ad- 
dition of departments by putting 
in a stock of hardware, while 
hosiery would be a very natural 
development, followed by under- 
wear, headgear and other related 
lines. 

Somebody said that you may 
manufacture as much as you like 
and nobody will put a straw in 
your way, but the minute you be- 
gin to sell you will find all sorts 
of obstacles. And so it will be 
in adding new lines. Every new 
line added will create antagon- 
ism and active competition from 
every single line store in that line 
in the same shopping district, and 
there will be all sorts of efforts 
by such stores, singly and in con- 
cert, to discourage the enterprise. 

Of course, that means, among 
other things, the cutting of prices, 
wiping out profits, or more, and 
making the new department a 
source of loss and annoyance 
from the beginning, and for a 
period determined by the temper 
and capital of the single line deal- 
ers whose business corns have 
been trod upon. 

One way to minimize, if not to 
overcome, this difficulty is to se- 
cure the control of certain stand- 
ard makes of goods, which are 
well advertised by the manufac- 
turers and are not now on sale in 
the town. This will help in two 
ways: first, in the difficulty which 
competitors will have in securing 
the same goods for the purpose of 
cutting the prices, and, second, in 
the great selling help which will 
be afforded by the manufacturer's 
own advertising in general me- 
diums. 

Another way is to have goods 
put up under a special brand, the 
manufacturer agreeing not to use 
that brand for anybody else. 

Between these two methods the 
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dealer has an opportunity to build 
up a trade on certain goods, with 
little or no price cutting by com- 
petitors on the same brands, and 
is still free to cut prices on his 
own brands for special sale or 
other purposes. 

Of course, this idea could not 
be carried out in all lines, but 
it can be, and has been, in a great 
many, such, for instance, as hats, 
shoes, certain lines of housefur- 
nishings, etc. 

This short article is not intend- 
ed as a full set of plans and speci- 
fications for building a depart- 
ment store business, but rather to 
point out a few of the many 
things which should have careful 
consideration in laying the foun- 
dation. 

te 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





American farmers were never more 
prosperous than they are today. The 
aggregate value of wealth produced 
by farmers in 1907 transcended the 
record of 1906, which was by far the 
highest ever before reached. The grand 
total value of agricultural products for 
1907 approximates $7,500,000,000, or 
over six hundred million dollars more 
chan the crop-value of 1906, and more 
than a billion dollars more than the 
crop value of 1905. Expressed in per- 
centages, the value of agricultural pro- 
duction for 1907 was 10 per cent. greater 
than in 1906; 17 per cent. greater than 
in 1905; 20 per cent. greater than 


~ in 1904; 25 per cent. greater than in 


1903; and 57 per cent. greater than in 
1899.—National Magazine. 

Secae ae: SIS 
SPEAKING FOR THE CHICKENS. 





A Southerner, hearing a great com- 
motion in his chicken-house one dark 
night, took his revolver and went to 
investigate. 

“Who's there?” he sternly demanded, 
opening the door. 

No answer. 

“Who’s there? 
shoot!” 

A trembling voice from the farthest 
corner. 

“Deed, sah, dey ain’t nobody hyah 
‘ceptin’ us chickens. ’—Everybody’s Mag- 
azine, 


Answer, or I'll 
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EACH COPY IS WORTH $2. 








F. W. Lincotn, 
Manufacturer of Fine Corifectionery. 
Atcuison, Kan., Sept. 29, 1908. 

Printers’ Ink Pus. Co., 

10 Spruce St.. New York City. 

Dear Sirs: Enclosed please find my 
check for two dollars for which send 
Printers’ Ink another year. 

Each copy is worth the price of a 
year’s subscription. 
Yours truly, E. E. Lincotn. 
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Why Don’t You 
Get Our Prices 
On Electros? 


We serve lots of custom- 
ers in all parts of the coun- 
try because we save them 
lots of money. 

We've built the biggest 
electrotyping plant in the 
world by giving 


Better Plates 
Better Service 
Lower Prices 


than any other electrotyper 
anywhere. 

Our central location— 
within 24 hours of all pub- 
lishing centres—saves time, 
saves expressage, saves 
bother. 

Send us your patterns— 
then order shipments as re- 
quired. 

The biggest orders do not 
stump us, with our capacity 
of 90,000 column inches a 
day—and_ the smallest orders 
get the same prompt, satis- 
factory service. 

Don’t be too sure you're 
buying electros right. Let 
our prices and the quality of 
our plates speak for us. Give 
us a chance to save you 
money—write today. 


THE 
RAPID 
Electrotype Co. 


Advertisers’ Block 
CINCINNATI OHIO 
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TO BOOM FLORIDA. 





A NEW ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
UNDER WAY AND HOW TWO 
AGENTS COMPETED FOR THE AC- 
COUNT—BIG CHANCE FOR GOOD RE- 
TURNS IF THE EXPENDITURE IS 
WISELY MADE, 





BurHans ApvertisinGc Co. 2 
The Oldest Advertising Agency in 
Florida. 
Established 1904. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fta., Oct. 13, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK 

A party from New York came to our 
city and submitted the following prop- 
osition. - 

He proposes to use a_ section of 
twelve or sixteen pages one time in the 
Sunday issue of the following papers: 

Boston Post, Philadelphia Record, 
Cincinnati Inquirer, Chicago Jnter- 
Ocean, Chicago Inter-Ocean (weekly), 
Pittsburg Press, Jacksonville Times- 
Union, Siew York American. 

His proposition is to devote the space 
to special feature advertising of the 
various sections of the state, charging 
$6,000.00 a page for the eight papers. 

He is to devote two pages to Jack- 
sonville for $12,000.00. 

I have submitted the following 
preposition to our Board of Trade to 
use two pages of special feature ad- 
vertising in the following papers: 

Pittsburg Dispatch, Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer, New York Herald, Cincinnati 
Commercial-Tribune, Boston Globe, 
Chicago Tribune, Minneapolis Tribune, 
Jacksonville Times-Union. 

On two pages my price is $8,499.10. 
His price is $12,000.00. 

On a sixteen page section his price 
is $96,000.00, my price would be less 
than $64,000.00 as many of my list 
have a graduated scale which would 
make in some instances as much as 8 
cents per line reduction. 

My price for two pages would be 
$3,5C0.90 less than his. My price for 
sixteen pages would be over $32,000.00 
less. 

I will esteem it a personal favor if 
you will answer the fol!owing questions, 
and will pay you for your advice if 
necessary. 

With very best wishes, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Burwans ApvVERTISING Co., 
Harry N. Burnans. 

QUESTIONS. 

Which proposition would you advise 

ee: 
Why? 

Is his proposition reasonable, fair 
or exorbitant? 

Is his list worth the difference in 
price over the list I quoted on? 

[he above letter goes to show 
what a queer business advertis- 
ing is, as at present conducted. 
Incidentally it shows the beaut.- 
ful fraternal feeling that exist's 
among advertising agents as a 


class. The average agent obtains 
more solid satisfaction in securing 
a competitor’s scalp than he gets 
out of the actual profits the trans- 
action yields. The Jacksonville 
Board of Trade is evidently green 
at the advertising game. If it 
were wiser, it would never be sat- 
isfied at pitting two agents against 
each other. It would write letters 
to about two dozen different 
agencies telling them that there 
was $96,000 in real money to be 
spent in advertising. Then the 
Jacksonville hotels would com. 
mence to do business, even if no 
one else did. And the Jackson- 
ville business men would learn 
more about advertising and have 
more fun than ever before in their 
lives. 

As the matter stands there is 
little use in answering Mr. Bur- 
hans’ questions categorically for 
the game has already been bagged. 
“The party from New York” 
(William T. Blaine, a former 
special agent) is understood to 
hold the order and the business 
will go out the first week in 
December. There are weak points 
in both lists and as for the prices 
—but why dampen the enthusiasm 
of a new advertiser just when he 
is starting on a career of pub- 
licity? A Board of Trade will have 
to pay for its experience the same 
as any other advertiser. 

It will be observed from the 
above lists that the two agents 
have entirely different conceptions 
of the situation. If the object 
were to get more Winter tourists 
for Florida, that would mean one 
class of mediums. But as we un- 
derstand it, what Florida is really 
after is to get setilers, people who 
will locate there permanently, 
raise the crops for which Florida 
has special advantages of climate 
and soil, and promote her indus- 
tries. Such a campaign calls for a 
different quality in the character 
of the mediums used. Florida has 
all the pleasure-seekers it can take 
care of comfortably. Workers are 
what. is wanted just now. 

Florida is a fine proposition to 
advertise. There are great possi- 
bilities down there. Last season it 
produced two million boxes of 
oranges. Tomatoes grow like 
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Jack’s Leatistalk. Within the last 
two or three years peaches have 
become a factor in the state’s pro- 
duct. The Florida peach can be 
gotten into the Northern market 
in April or May—a couple of 
months before the Georgia peach 
is ready. Irish potatoes on the 
east coast and celery on the west 
coast are promising crops. Let- 
tuce is still another. The Sanford 
celery comes into the market just 
when the Kalamazoo celery is 
going out. In other words, the 
copy- writer for the Florida cam- 
paign has the opportunity of his 
life. 

Jacksonville itself is growing 
rapidly. The last census gave a 
population of 35,000. The local 
estimate is to-day 60,000. If the 
fund gotten together by the busi- 
ness men of Florida is wisely ex- 
pended, inquiries closely followed 
up, Florida ought to come into the 
field as an advertiser of some im- 
portance. And the railroads ought 
to help. 

Out West there are several 
cities and localities that are right 
on the verge of doing some ex- 
tended advertising. They will 
watch Florida’s experiment close- 
ly. The chances are they will be 
able to learn something. 


+o 
TELLER TOLD THE TRUTH. 











Securtry Mutvuat Lire Insurance Co. 
BincuamTon, N. Y., Oct. 22, 1908. 
Mr. C. F. Teer, Pres., 
H. J. Ormsbee Engraving Co., 
Syracuse, Y 
My Dear Tetiter:—I want to thank 
you for your splendid advice in telling 
me to subscribe for Printers’ Inx. It 
seems strange that one with my experi- 
ence in advertising had never before 
appreciated the great value of PRINTERS’ 
Ink. Quite naturally I knew about 
the publication and had glanced over 
many copies of it in time gone by, but 
its necessity to an advertising man de- 
siring to be up-to-the-minute had never 
forcibly impressed me. Now that I 
have been on the subscription list of 
Printers’ Ink for some time I readily 
understand why you say you “read it as 
studiously as you do your Bible.” 
F, Hucu Freeman, 
Advertising Manager. 


John Othen, formerly of the 
advertising staff of the Washing- 
ton Herald under J. Rowe Stew- 
art, has been appointed advertising 
manager of Variety, New York 
City. 
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DOINGS OF THE AD. CLUBS. 





The members of the Cleveland 
Advertising Club are much pleased 
with their new rooms in the Hol- 
lendin Hotel, which were occupied 
for the first time two weeks ago. 
The latter are luxuriously - fur- 
nished and are provided with ‘the 
usual club accessories. A good 
library on advertising subjects and 
an information bureau are to be 
established at an early date. 
Plans have been made to hold a 
luncheon meeting each week, at 
which subjects of special interest 
to advertising men will be dis- 
cussed. The club now has 200 
members. 





The Kansas: City Ad. Club has 
elected these officers for the ensu- 
ing year: President, E. S. Horn; 
vice-presidents, W. G. Campbell 
and W. T. Comstock; secretary, 
S. N. Spotts; treasurer, J. 
Young. The club’s meetings, which 
include Monday luncheons, are 
well attended and the interest is 
increasing. 





The St. Louis Ad. Men’s 
League’s luncheon, held at the 
Planters’ Hotel, on Tuesday, 


brought together a lot of live 
wires in the ad. business of that 
city. The speakers were Walter 
Williams, who talked of, “The 
New School of Journalism in 
Missouri”; William Glendenin, of 
Nelson Chesman & Co., whose 
theme was “Political Publicity— 
the Worst in the World,” and 
Walter S. Dickey, chairman of the 
Republican State Committee, who 
discussed “Business and Political 
Publicity.” 








igs: 

The American Farm 
Rochester, New York, made its 
appearance last month. It is pub- 
lished monthly by Leonard Darby- 
shire, Inc., and, in the words of 
the founder, it’s mission is “to be 
to the farmer what the Review of 
Reviews or The Literary Digest is 
to the city man.” In addition to 
the special articles written for the 
magazine, extracts from the best 
articles of the farm press of the 
country will appear each month. 


Review, 
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STON 
pene 161 Devonshire $t 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
METROPOLITAN TOWER 
NEW YORK 


SUBJECT: 
The Little Brown Jap 


Mr. American Manufacturer, 
Busytown, U. 8. A. 


Dear Sir:- 
Can you find time to read the page opposite? 


It is a word against PREJUDICE — the greatest 
enemy of progress. 


Yet all Prejudice is not bad:- 


Reasonable Prejudice is only another form of 
enthusiasm ~ an enthusiasm for things you havo tried and 
found good. 


Unreasonable Prejudice is the Prejudice of nar- 
rowness - the Prejudice that refuses a fair hearing to 
anything you happen not to have tried. 


Every business office in the land is dominated 
by one Prejudice or the other. Is the Prejudice in your 
office reasonable or unreasonable? 


I am particularly interested in this just now, 
because I want to talk to you of the Monthly Style Book - 
a medium a little different from any you have thus far 
used. 


Yours truly, 


bede bait 








a The Little Brown Jap 


Next Letter —Experience Breeds Contempt 
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The Little Brown Jap 


Not only did the Little Brown Jap overthrow one of the greatest of 
our “‘civilized’’ nations, the mightiest of our armed empires, but he 
overthrew it with such ease and business-like dispatch that the old- 
school philosophers are still gasping. ‘How could it be >’’ asked 
the whole world. 


Isn’t this the true explanation, the cause of all causes : 


When the Japanese decided to become modernized, 
they went about it absolutely WITHOUT PREJ- 
UDICE. Fifty years ago J apan had not a single one 
of the thousand hand-maids of modern civilization. 
Paradoxical as it is, this very ignorance was modern 
J apan s greatest source of strength. 


Every other nation, busy through centuries evolving 
its own pet methods and instruments of civilization, 
was commifted by tradition, by pride, by prejudice, to 
its own way of doing things. 


When the Japanese, unhampered by tradition or prej- 
udice, came to it, the whole civilized world was theirs 
to pick and choose. Everything was given a trial ; 
everything was judged on its own merits ; nothing 
awoke enthusiasm simply because it was old; nothing 
was scoffed at simply because it was new. 


Now the business man who carries this spirit into his 





éusiness_ methods, is simply bound to vanquish _his_com- 





petitors, just as the Little Brown Jap vanquished the 








haughty Russian. 
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Printers’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers, 


OFFICE: No, 10 SPRUCE STREET, 
New York City. 
Telephone 4779 Beekman. 


President, J. D. HAMPTON. 
Secretary, J. 1. ROMER. 
Treasurer, H. A. BiGGs, 
The address of the company is the address of 
the officers, 


London Agt.,F.W.Sears, 50-52 LudgateHill,E.C, 


(= Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price,*two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months, On receipt of five dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at one time. will be put 
down for one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate, Five cents a copy. 


JoHN IRVING Romer, Editor. 








New York, Oct. 28, 1908. 








Advertisers are 

Your One jeing asked to 

Best Ad send an electro 

of their one best 

ad for free insertion in a book to 

be published by Nath’l C. Fowler, 

Jr., of Boston. Such a eollection, 

representing the foremost adver- 

tisers in the country, Mr. Fowler 

thinks will be extremely valuable, 

and he expects to sell 50,000 cop- 
ies of the book. 

Is there such a thing as a “best 
advertisement,” and, if so, can any 
advertiser or agent infallibly put 
his finger on it? Isn’t the very 
idea of the book based on a mis- 
conception of advertising? Take 
a house doing a national cam- 
paign, selling through dealers and 
putting out, say, one hundred 
pieces of original copy within the 
year. Among these various ad- 
vertisements may be one that is a 
special pet with the head of the 
house or with the advertising 
manager, but what data can he 
produce to determine that that 
particular effort is absolutely his 
“best”? A mail-order house might 
be able to point to some one ad 
which had produced more inquir- 
ies than any other, but the great 
majority of successful advertisers 
are not on the mail-order basis. 


The fact of the matter is that 
advertising is a chain made up 
of many links. A_ single link 
taken by itself is not a very con- 
vincing thing. No one advertise- 
ment ever made or broke a busi- 
ness house. It is the campaign 
as a whole that counts. The idea 
that there is some magic power 
in this or that sequence of words 
is a fallacy. You might as well 
ask a public speaker to pick out 
the one particular sentence in one 
of his speeches that he considers 
most effective. It was what went 
before and what followed that 
made the sentence strong. 

Mr. Fowler will doubtless get 
many responses to his request, 
and his book as a whole will be 
worth while. We all like to spec- 
ulate about our “best advertise- 
ments,” and we like to see what 
other people consider their “best 
advertisements.” Yet, after all, it 
is only speculation. There is no 
trouble at all about determining 
who is your best salesman. The 
records are there to prove it. But 
an advertisement works in the 
dark. It goes into hundreds of 
thousands of homes and you can't 
possibly follow it up and balance 
accounts on it. Even the pur- 
chaser doesn’t know in a great 
proportion of cases exactly what 
it was that influenced him to be- 
come a purchaser. How much 
less can the advertiser tell! 

The present tendency is to mag- 
nify the copy-maker, and weird 
tales are told of the princely sums 
that are paid for this or that piece 
of copy. But it is the campaign 
taken in its entirety that counts. 
We would much rather buy stock 
in a company that was never 
known to put out a “brilliant” 
piece of copy but kept at the ad- 
vertising game on a steady, busi- 
nesslike basis, in season and out, 
following along a definite, fixed 
policy with unremitting effort, 
than to invest in a concern that 
showed occasional flashes of gen- 
ius in its copy, but wobbled in its 
policy and advertised intermit- 
tently. 

No, the “one best advertise- 
ment” cannot be captured and 
placed on exhibition, but Mr. 
Fowler’s pursuit of the will-o’- 
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the-wisp is bound to be interesting 
and ae be instructive in the bar- 
gain. As for selling 50,000 copies 
of a book made up entirely of ad- 
vertisements,—the millennium is 
quite a distance off. 


A Neglected sniptisig thee wt 
Opportunity this time when 
newspaper writers are sitting up 
nights digging out jobs for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to fill when he 
quits the White House next March 
none has suggested the advertising 
business. 

It has already been settled that 
he is to explore the interior of 
Africa for the purpose of securing 
material for a book he is to write 
for the Scribners, but just what 
he will do when that’ task is 
finished is uncertain. 

It has been reported that he has 
been engaged as associate editor 
of the Outlook at $30,000 a year; 
that he is to head a big New York 
banking house at a salary of $50,- 
000 a year; that he is to become 
the president of a great university. 

What puzzles us is that Mr. 
Roosevelt has not been offered a 
position with one of the up-to-date 
advertising agencies like the Pres- 
brey, the Ayer or the Thompson. 
Of course Lord & Thomas could 
not be expected to bid for his ser- 
vices because they already have in 
their employ a one thousand dol- 
lar a week ad writer, but the other 
agencies have no such excuse. 

That President Roosevelt would 
make a first class copy producer 
there is not the least doubt. He 
is to-day the. best advertised man 
in the world. A most interesting 
fact in this connection is that no 
one has ever been so ‘resourceful 
in keeping his name before the 
public as Mr. Roosevelt. He has 
beaten all the ad sharps at their 
own game. While he does not 
write out all of his advertising 
himself he furnishes the ideas and 
the newspaper correspondents and 
magazine contributors do the rest. 
He has a vivid imagination, a 
command of an extensive vocabu- 
lary of rugged but expressive Eng- 
lish expletives, an active brain that 
seizes upon the vital points of a 
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subject and sets them forth in a 
vividly graphic manner, a_per- 
sistence that brooks no opposition 
and a catholicity that enables him 
to effectively appeal to men of a!l 
nationalities, creeds, or political 
faiths. 


The New York ‘Court of Ap- 
peals has declared constitutional 
the law passed in 1905 prohibiting 
the use of a picture of a person 
for advertising purposes without 
that person’s consent. The court 
declares that the law is prospec- 
tive and therefore does not apply 
to portraits that were in use when 
the law went into effect. The de- 
cision will give satisfaction to a 
number of persons who have 
brought suits for damages against 
manufacturers who have em- 
ployed their portraits for adver- 
tising purposes, and will make 
others who are tempted to steal 
the pictures of pretty women think 
twice before doing so. 





One of the sur- 
Rate-Cutting est indications of 
a Sign of weakness in an 
Weakness advertising agen- 
cy is the cutting 
of rates. The fact that it can no 
longer command the price it for- 
merly received is unmistakable 
proof that the value of its service 
has depreciated. 

When an agency starts in busi- 
ness it fixes what it considers a 
reasonable charge for its work— 
one that will yield a fair return 
for the capital and brains em- 
ployed in the enterprise. If the 
rate is higher than the service is 
worth advertisers will quickly dis- 
cover the truth and go elsewhere. 

Hence the ability of an agency 
to maintain rates is indisputable 
evidence that it does its work to 
the entire satisfaction of those 
who patronize it. 

As the temptation to cut rates 
is ever present, it sometimes takes 
backbone to resist it, especially 
when business is slow and the ad- 
vertising amounts to considerable 
money. 

One of the largest agencies in 
the United States:a short time ago 
was Offered a:contract for $80,000 
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worth of publicity providing it 
would take the business at a re- 
duced rate. The advertiser ar- 
gued that as the agency would 
be put to no expense in the 
preparation of a plan of cam- 
paign, copy, or illustrations, and 
would simply act as a clearing- 
house for the business, that it 
ought to make a lower rate than 
for its full service. 

Under the circumstances the 
agency would apparently have 
been justified in accepting the 
order, but its managers did not 
think so and turned it down, on 
the ground that if they accepted 
it other clients who were paying 
the full rate would consider that 
an injustice had been done them 
and would be warranted in tak- 
ing away their accounts and 
placing them with an agent who 
would give them a square deal. 

That the service was a lim- 
ited one would carry no weight 
because the old advertisers 
would at once contend that 
“limited service” was only a sub- 
terfuge for rate-cutting. 

It is a significant fact that the 
highest grade of advertising 
agents do not cut rates because 
they do not have to. They have 
set a standard for their work 
which they propose to maintain 
to the end. Advertisers of the 
better sort have no use for the 
cut-raters because they know 
that if they want the best ser- 
vice they must pay the market 
price. 


No Cause Some of our 
for timid - hearted 


brethren in the 
Alarm advertising pro- 
fession are considerably perturbed 
because several large advertising 
contracts in the hands of agencies 
have been held up until after the 
election. They seem to think that 
it indicates a new and grave situ- 
ation. 

As a matter of fact this same 
thing. happens during every presi- 
dential campaign. Advertisers 
whose business is liable to be af- 
fected by a change in the admin- 
istration want to wait until the 
ballots decide whether the present 
policy of the government is to be 
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continued before undertaking pub- 
licity campaigns that may involve 
the expenditure of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. There is no 
reason for alarm. The country 
will not go to smash whoever is 
elected. 





it: 43: A 


signifi- 
An Ad cant fact that the 
Scheme Equitable Life 


That Failed Assurance Soci- 
ety of New York, 
one of the largest life insurance 
companies in the world, recently 
decided to dispose of all its office 
buildings outside of New York, on 
the ground that these structures, 
which were erected for advertising 
purposes, have not proved good 
investments. 

The buildings in Des Moines, 
Memphis and Denver have al- 
ready been disposed of and the 
one in St. Louis has been leased 
for ninety-nine years. 

It is difficult for a well-informed 
advertising man to understand on 
what ground. a business structure, 
unless it possesses unusual char- 
acteristics, like the new Singer or 
Metropolitan Life buildings in 
Manhattan, can be regarded as a 
good advertisement. Does the 
mere possession of a building con- 
vince the public that an insurance 
company is sound and offers ad- 
vantageous inducements to inves- 
tors? Does it present week after 
week reasons why men_ should 
buy its policies? 

We wot not. The most effec- 
tive advertising on earth is the 
kind resulting from an intelligent 
use of printer’s ink. It costs less, 
reaches more people and is vastly 
more effective in the creation of 
business. 

If the Equitable Life had spent 
one-half the money it put into the 
erection of these buildings in the 
right kind of publicity it would 
have many more thousands of pol- 
icyholders than it has at present. 

It is amazing that men who are 
ordinarily shrewd, cautious, and 
conservative will lose their heads 
and take up a glittering gold brick 
advertising scheme, but will turn 
a deaf ear to legitimate proposi- 
tions that have been tried and test- 
ed in the crucible of experience. 
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Collier’s 
Place in the 
Household 
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OLLIETS 4 

“family affair.” It 
appeals not solely to men, 
or solely to women, but 
holds the interest of every 
member of the household. 
It combines the timeliness 
of a good newspaper with 
the serious thought and 
lasting influence of a 
monthly magazine. It in- 
forms and educates as well 
as entertains. That is why 
the entire family is inter- 
ested in it. 


The demand for most 
merchandise originates in 
the household, in the 
family. It is but logical, 
then, that experienced 
merchants have found 
Collier’s advertising col- 
umns a most potent medi- 
um for selling goods, and 
have proved it through a 
period of years. 





E. C. PATTERSON 
Manager Advertising Department 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH 
YOUR CUSTOMERS. 


SOME OF THE METHODS ADOPTED BY 
UP-TO-DATE FIRMS TO KEEP ALIVE 
THE INTERESTS OF PATRONS—A 
BIRMINGHAM MERCHANT'S PLAN 
—A LETTER THAT HAS _ PROVED 
VALUABLE, 





Your customers are going to 
take an interest in you somewhat 
in proportion to the interest you 
take in them. Even the purely 
selfish interest which inspires you 
to go after them for business will 
often be taken as complimentary 
if it is expressed with even ordi- 
nary skill. 

By this I do not mean the firm 
letter that addresses friend and 
stranger alike, and perhaps neither 
by name, as “dear friend,” and 
closes with a solicitous inquiry 
about a “family” which may not 
vet have materialized. 

I mean, rather something to 
show that you know something of 
the customer’s needs and are 
noting whether he is purchasing 
them from you. He is sure to feel 
complimented if he knows that 
you miss his trade, or if you sug- 
gest that he will find it of advan- 
tage to buy from other depart- 
ments than those now patronized. 

Suggestions along these lines by 
mail will impress him quite as 
much, and perhaps even more fa- 
vorably, than in person, for the 
former method implies a memory 
or record of him and his needs 
and the expenditure of printing 
and postage, while in the latter 
way you might be reminded of 
him merely by meeting him and 
your word of mouth appeal costs 
you nothing. 

The foregoing remarks are in- 
spired by a neatly printed four- 
page circular from “Blach’s,” Bir- 
mingham, Ala., which is mailed to 
customers and prospective custo- 
mers from time to time. It is a 
respectful and self-respecting cir- 
cular. It neither begs nor cajoles. 
The front page reads as follows: 
Mr. a Jones, 

usyville, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—Not having the pleasure 
of seeing you recently and wondering 
if some one of the annoying little 
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things which rarely happen and _ then 
only with most valued customer has 
occurred in connection with some pur- 
chase you have made here, we take 
the liberty of writing to ask if by any 
possibility that is the case. 

We use our utmost endeavors at all 
times to avoid mistakes, misunderstand- 
ings and all other causes for dissatis- 
faction on the part of our customers, 
but such things will sometimes happen 
in spite of our best efforts and if you 
have any sort of a grievance against 
this house, we ask you, merely as a 
matter of justice to both yourself and 
us, to let us know about it and give us 
an opportunity to make proper adjust- 
ments of the matter. 

We lay much stress on this because 
we are confident that our qualities and 
prices cannot be bettered elsewhere and 
we are anxious to place and maintain 
our service on the same high plane. 

Trusting that you will find it con- 
venient to reply briefly on the prepaid 
postal card which we enclose for your 
convenience, and thanking you in ad- 
vance for your assistance in correcting 
any error that may exist in our or- 
ganization or methods, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
Wiwe A. Wake & Co., 
By Wipe A. Wake. 


The second page following con- 
tains these headings: “Men's 
Clothing,” Men’s Hats,” Men’s 
Shoes,” “Men’s Furnishings,” 
“Boys’ Apparel,” and “Trunks and 
Bags.” Under each of these are 
a dozen words or so, naming the 
lines carried and the range of 
prices, and at the left of each of 
these headings is printed a circle 
for the X marks referred. to on 
the front page of the circular, as 
reprinted herewith. 


Another excellent way to keep 
in touch with customers who show 
signs of inconstancy is a form let- 
ter running somewhat as follows, 
filling in the name and address 
and mailing it under two cent 
postage. 


OUR ° 
RECORDS 
SHOW 
That there are some departments you 
do not patronize. These we _ have 
marked with an X on the inside page. 
This is a mutual loss. To us, because 
we highly value your trade, and to you 
since every section of our store is as 
value-strong as the other—for every- 
thing is “‘cash.’ 

The combination gives to Birming- 
ham as worthy merchandise as_ the 
world produces. Kindly call when your 





- next apparel need arises and we wii'l 


prove this true. 
BLACH’S, 
8rd Ave. at 19th St. 
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CRITICISES THE ART CRITIC. 


PirtspurGH, Pa., Oct. 17, 1908. 
Editor, Printers’ Ink: 

We have noted with a great deal ot 
pleasure and interest your criticisms on 
page 47 of the Oct. 14th issue, on one 
of our advertisements. We appreciate 
and value your criticisms and sincerely 
trust that we may be favored with them 
as often as you can advantageously 
spare the time and space for same. 

We desire, however, in this particu: 
lar case to take an exception to the im- 
provements as shown by the illustration 
marked No. 2. It is true that the ad- 
vertisement is “expressed and put in 
types rather freakish,” which was our 
object and desire. Things of a freakish 
nature always attract attention and 
leave their impression. 

As to the illustrations would say that 
the suggestions and improvements as 
suggested by Printers’ ad are not at 
all practical and do not convey the 
effect that is desired and aimed at. 
For instance, it is a practical impossibil- 
ity, for the man as shown in No. 2 to 
strike the object in the vise in the posi- 
tion in which he is placed in the draw- 
ing, he is entirely too close to the vise 
and is standing in the wrong position 
to secure maximum results from his 
blow. Again, the vise is entirely too 
small compared with the man and a 
vise of this size compared with a larger 
man as shown, would never on earth 
stand such a blow. 

The illustration of the — copy 
as shown in illustration No. 1, the vise 
is of a very large nature almost as 
large as the man (we making a specialty 
of a vise for this exact work) and know 
it would withstand the blow of the man 
which is depicted. 

Again, we believe that the border as 
suggested by us is far more striking 
than that shown in No. 2. Further 
than this our advertisement permits the 
use of type matter other than that in 
No. 2, which naturally allows us to 
make a better showing than would be 
possible if cramped. 

As stated before we value your sug- 
gestions and criticisms and we only 
hone that some of our work may be 
criticised each issue of Printers’ Ink, 
but we feel that it is only right for us 
to express our views on the merits of 
the two advertisements. 

Thanking you again and again for 
your kind interest and trusting that we 
may hear from you often, we beg to 
remain, 

Very truly 
Tue Pirtssurcu Automatic Vise & 
oot Co., 
G. P. BLacKINTON, 
Pres. and G. Mer. 
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Goldberg, Siegel & Co., Trenton, N. 
J., in connection with a sale of sheet 
music, advertise that ‘Miss Kitty 
Huddy, whose sweet and distinct voice 
and pertinent gestures so pleased the 
throng of music lovers last week, has 
been engaged again for this afternoon 
and to-night. This little garland of 
sunshine makes everybody happy. Come 
listen to her.”” The description of Kitty 
sounds good. 
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A NEW Kind 
of Selling Service 


You can telephone copy 
to the American Letter 
Co., 64 Fulton St., New 
York, indicate the list to 
be addressed; the sta- 
tionery and enclosures to 
be used, and in less than 
three hours your message 
will be started on its way 
to 5,000, 50,000, or 100,- 
000 prospective buyers. 

And if you are selling 
an article or service of 
recognized value—if you 
are supplying a KNOWN 
demand, your letter will 
bring its quota of orders, 
because it will be accept- 
ed as a PERSONAL com- 
munication. 

Our Typewriter Press 
produces a letter which 
has all the characteris- 
tics and individuality of 
typewriting. 





“The American Letter Co. is a 
unique organization which executes 
selling campaigns in their entirety. 
With its modern printing plant; its 
fac-simile letter department, address- 
ing and mailing department and a 
corps of over 200 people skilled in 
every branch of mail-order work, it 
will relieve you of all detail, and at 
a cost which makes this service 
profitable to you.’’—Printers’ INK. 
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A Roll of Honor 2 











No amount of money can buy a place in this 
list for a paper not having the requisite qualification. 


according to the 1908 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, 
have submitted for that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation 
statement, duly signed and dated, also from publishers who for some 
reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1908 Directory, but have 
since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, ‘cover 
ing a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, 





Newspaper Directory. Circulation 





such statement being available for use 
figures in the Rott or Honor of the 
last named character are marked with an (*). 


These are generally regarded as the publishers who believe that an 
advertiser has a right to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s 

American Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of 

each publication possessing it. 

that the absolute accuracy of his circulation statement would stand 

out bright and clear after the most searching investigation would ever for 
a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


in the 1909 issue of the American 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who, 5 
« 
| 


No publisher who has any doubt 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1907, 
21,861. Best advestising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Aepudblican. Daily aver. 1907, 6,519. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps, Tribune Bidg. 


ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith, 7imes. Daily aver. 1907, 4,188. 
Largest circulation in city of 35,0e0. 


CALIFORNIA 
Oakland, Enguirer. (Consolidation 
Enquirer and Herald.) Average Aug., 
1908, 49,608 Largest circulation in 
Oakland guaranteed. 


Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 
dium of interior California. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub, in Den 
ver or Col. Cir. is daily, 63,069; Sunday, 81,222. 
G2 This absolute correctness of the latest cir 

culation rating accorded the Den 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
GUAR Newspaper Directory, who will 
TEED pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully 

controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Evening Post, Sworn daily, geod 
1907, 11,945. Bridgeport's many ant"? Medium 





Bridgeport, Morning 7elegram, daily 

Average for Aug., 1908, sworn, 12,492. 

You can cover Bridgeport by using 

Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat 

Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
Or 1906, 7,680 Average tor 1907, 7,743 








Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily average 1906, 1,672; }; 1907, 7,769 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
sworn average for 1907, 15,720; Sunday, 12,104 


New Haven, Leader. 1907, 8,727. Only < 9 
Republican paper. J. Mc Kinney, Sp. Agt. , 


New Haven, 7’ alladium, dy. Aver. '06, 9,649; 
1907, 9,570 ‘ 

New Haven, (nion. he. 1907, 16,548; six 
mos, 1908, 16,569 E. Katz, , Spec ial Agt., 





New London, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6,547; 6 mos., 1908, 6,712 


Norwalk, Evening /iour, April circulation 
exceeds 3,500. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Nepudlican. Average 1907, 6,338 
morning ; 4,400 Sunday. Feb. ’08, Sun., 5,922. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1907, 36,486 {© ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. Sept., 1908, 
11,432. E. Katz, Special Agent, Pf 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union, morning. Average 
for September, 1908, 14,189; Sunday, 16,276. 


Tampa, 7ribune, morning. Average 1907, 
12,516. l.argest circulation in Florida. 


ILLINOIS 
Aurora, Daily Beacon. Goes into homes. 
June, 'o8, 7,964, July, 8,895; August, 9,469. 


Chicago, 7he American Journat of Clinical 
Medicine, mo. ($2 00), the open door to the Ameri- 
can Doctor, and through him to the American 
Public. Av. circulation for past 3 years, 37,794 





















Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. $2. Aver- 
age for 1907, 74,765. 4 months 1908, 74,339. 


Chicago, Commercial Telegraphers'’ Journal, 
monthly. Actual average for 1907, 15, 

Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1906, 4,001; for or 1907, 4,018. 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1907, Sunday 628,612, Daily 
165,342, net paid. ‘The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city cir. than all 
the other Chicago morning 
newspapers COMBINED 

The Sunday Examiner. 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 

other Chicago Sunday news- 


paper PRINT 

The Examiner's advertising 
rate per thousand circulation 
is iess than any morning news- 


paper West of New York. 
# The absolute correctness 
ot the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy. 


Chicago, Journal Amer. Med. Ass’n., weekly. 
Av. tor’07, 62,217; Jan., Feb., March, '08, 63,087. 


Chicago, National Harness Review, monthly. 
6,000 copies each issue of 1907. 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 
161,564; Sunday 216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Record-//erald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 
oa The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s Ameri 
ican Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success 
fully controvert its accuracy. 


Chicago, The 7ribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circu- 
lation of any morning newspaper in Chicago. 
‘The Tribune is the only Chicago newspaper 


receiving (@@). 


Galesburg, Gepublican-Register, Eve. Sept. av. 
6,414. Only paper permitting exam, by A.A.A, 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,371. 


Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo.; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1907, 16, 322. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 


—, Evening Star. ‘Circulation for 19°7, 
21,659 é 

Paete, Fournai, daily a and Sunday. Daily 
average for 1907, 16,262 


INDIANA 


Evansville, rag News. Av. 1907 * 183. 
Sundays over 18,000. 3. Katz, oR; 

Lafayette, Convier and Call. 1907 av., 6,423. 
Only evening paper, Popular want ad medium, 
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Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly, 
Actual net average for 1907, 26,11 

Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly 
Daily average 1907, 1, 577; 17; weekly, 2,641 


South Bend, Tribune. Sworn average nine 
months end.ng Sept. 30, 1908, 9,913. 


IOWA 


Burlington, //awk-Eye, daily. 
8,937. ‘All paid in advance.’ 


Average 1907, 

Davenport, 7Zimes. Daily aver Sept., 17,135. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Des Moines, Capital, daily. lafayette Young. 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,682. Rate 
o cents perinch, flat. If you are after business 
in lowa, the Capital will get it for you. First 
in everything. 

Dubuque, 7imes-Journal, morning and eve- 
Daily average, 1907, 11,349; Sunday, 13,666. 


Washington, Eve. Journal Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers, All good people. 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; first § 
mos. 1908, 4,767. EK. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Lawrence, World, daily. Actual average for 


1907, 4,217. 


Pittsburg, Headlight, daily and weekly. Aver- 
age 19¢7, daily 6,228; weekly 6647. 


KENTUCKY 


Harrodsburg, Democrat. Quality and quantity 
of circulation combined—see rating. Low prices. 





Lexington, /erald, mg., dy., av July, 8,020. 
Sunday, 9,390. Com. rates with Eve. Gazette. 

Lexington, Leader, Av. '06, evening 5,167, Sun. 
6,793; tor '07, eve’g, 56,390, Sun. 7,102. E. Katz. 


MAINE 


Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,438. 





Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, dy. Av. 1st 6 mos. 
1908, 8,209. l.argest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. ee for 1907, daily 
10,018; weekly, 28,4 





Phillips, Maine Woods and W oodsman,weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1907, 8,012. 





Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1907, 
daily 18,614. Sunday Telegram, 8,855. 


Waterville, Sentinel. 1907 average, 8,418 
daily. ‘The fastest growing paper in Maine. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1907, 
15,652; Sunday, 91,209. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. Evening News Pub- 

lishing Company. Average 1907, 17,748. For 
September, 1908, 80,795 

The absolute correctness of the 

latest circulation rating accorded 

the News is guaranteed by the 

publishers of Rowell’s American 

Newspaper Directory, who will 

pay one hundred dollars to the 

first person who successfully controverts its 

accuracy. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad 


Pee we ie 


Boston, Globe. Average 1907, daily. 181,344; 
Sunday, 308,308. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New Engiand. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price 


We We WK Yr Yr Ye 


Boston, 7 raveler,daily. Est. 1825. In Sept., 
1908, The 7 raveler gained 664,277 copies in 
Metropolitan circula’n compared with Sept., 
1907. Totaicircula'n over 85,000 The ag- 
gressive evening paper of Boston 


* 


Boston, Post, Julv, 1908, daily average, 265,072, 
ey =! average, 234,763. The Boston P ‘ost's 

best July with both editions. Post carries more 
general advertising than any other boston 
newspaper. ‘There's a reason,” 


w ow 


Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 














Clinton, Daily tem, net average circulation 
for 19¢7, 3,012. 





Fall River, Evening News. The Home Paper. 
Actual daily average 1907, 7,049. 


Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Rest 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1907, 7,550. 


Gloucester, Daily 7imes. Every afternoon and 
evening. Sworn daily av. circulation 1908, 7,342 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1907 av. 8,939. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1906, 15,068; 1907, average, 16,622. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation unapproached in 
quantity and quality by any Lynn paper. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1907, 18,261 ea 

Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy 
Largest eve. circ’n. Worcester’s‘tHome”’ paper 

Worcester, L’Opinion Publique, daily (@®) 
Paid average for 1907, 4,586 

Worcester Magazine, reaches the manufac- 
turers and business men of the country and all 
Board of Trades. Average 1907, 3,000. 

MICHIGAN 

Jackson Patriot, Average Aug., 1908, daily 

8,436, Sunday 9, 386. Greatest net circulation 


Saginaw. Courler-Herald.dsity. Only Sunday 
Paper; aver. tor 1907, 14,749. Exam. by A.A.A 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1907, 20,637; September, 1908, 19,406. 
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MINNESOTA ‘ 


Duluth, Evening Herald. “ Daily average 1907 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week 
W.J. Murphy, publisher. _ Aver. for 1907, 32,074, 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly, Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100,266; for 1927, 103,583. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 

Stock & Home's circulating rating 

1s guaranteed by the American 

Newspaper Directory. Circulation 

cUAR & practically confined to the far- 

N mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 

ta Western Wisconsin and Northern 

lowa. Use it to reach sections 
most profitably. 





CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
A a ae ‘ 
ov 8 The Sunday 7ribune average per 
TEED issue for the year ending Decem- 
ber, 1907, was 76,603. The daily 
by Am. News- /vidune average per issue for 
paper Direc- the year ending December, 1907, 
tory. was 101,165. 


Minneapolis, Fournal, Daily 
and Sunday (Q@). In 1907 av | ©@ 

erage daily circulation, evening 
only, 76,861. In 1907 average 
Sunday circulation 72,578. Daily 
average cireulation for Sept., 
1908, evening only, 72,914. Av- 
erage Sunday circulation for 
Sept., 1908, 68,923. (Jan. 1, 1908, 
subscription rates were raised 
from $4.80 to $6 per year and 
terms changed from unlimited 
credit to strictly cash in ad- 
vance.) The absolute accuracy 
of the Yournal's circulation 
ratings is guaranteed by the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
It is guaranteed to go into more 
homes than any other paper in 
its field and to reach the great 
army of purchasers throughout 

OO jthe Northwest. The Journal 


brings results. 





Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1907, 64,262 


_8t. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 
tion for 1907. Daily, 36,716; Sunday, 36,46 
The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Press circulation state- 
ments is guaranteed by the 
American Newspaper Directory 
Ninety per cent. of the money due 
for subscriptions is collected, 
showing that subscribers take the 
paper because they want it. Ail matters per 
taining to circulation are open to investigation 


MISSOURI - 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1907, 17,030 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1907, 
37,388. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


8t. Louis, National Druggist, Mo. Henry R 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Aver. for 1907, 
10,570 (O@@). Eastern office, §9 Maiden Lane. 


St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666 
NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-American Farmer, weekly. 
143,245 for year ending Oct. 30, 1907. 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua, Zelegraph The only daily in city 
Average for 1907, 4,271. 


NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park, Press. 1907, 5,076. (Gained 
average of one subscriber a.day for ten years 


Camden, Daily Courter. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1907, 9,001. 


Jersey City, Evening Fournal. Average for 
1907. 24,330. First six months 1908, 24,375. 


Newark, Eve. News. Net daily av. for 1906, 
63,022 copies; for 1907, 67,195; Jan. 69,289. 


Trenton, Evening Zimes. Av. 1906, 18.237 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409 


NEW YORK 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1907, 16,895. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 

The Standard Union now has_ the 

vv largest circulation in Brooklyn, Daily 
average for year 1907, 52,697. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 91, 
447, daily, 61,604; Enguirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average 1905, 
94,690; for 1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve, Daily av. cir. 6 mos 
ending Sept. 30, 1908, 4,475. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation first quarter 1go8%, 
6,088. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 6 mos. to June 27) ‘08, 10,169. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers, Actual average for 1907, 5,784. 


Benziger's Magazine, Circulation for 1907, 
64,416, 5.c. per agate line. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1907, 26,641 (O@). 


El Comercio, mo. Spanishexport, J Shepard 
Clark Co. Average for 1907, 8,833—sworn. 


Leslies Weekly, 225 Vifth Ave., W. L. Miller, 
Adv. Mgr. 120,000 guaranteed. 


The People's Home Fournal. 664416, mo. 
Good Literature, 468,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907—all to paid- in-advance subscribers. 
F. Lupton, pub., Inc. Briggs «& Moore, 
Westn. Reprs., 1438 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for year ending es 1908, 10,063 
October, 1908, issue, 10,291 


The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 345,- 
424. Evening, 405,172. Sunday, 483, 335. 


Poughkeepsie, Sfar, evening. Daily average 
for first six months 1908, 4,455; June, 4,591 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average 1906, 16,309; for 1907, 17,152 


Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1907, daily 35,609; Sunday, 41,130 


° Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1907, 20,163. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mc 
Average for 1907, 2 


Utica, Press.daily. Otto A Meyer, publishei. 
Average for year ending July 31, 1908, 15,067. 





‘ OHIO 
Akron, 7imes, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977. 1907, 9 551. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Srmomat Finnish. 
Actual average for 1907, 11,120 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, 74,911; Sunday, 88, 
373, Sept., 1908, 81,049 daily; Sunday, 91,683. 


Columbus, Widland ” Druggist, a journal of 
quality for advertisers to druggists of the 
Central States. 


Dayton, Journal. 1907, actual average, 
21,217 i ey 

Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over % cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. '07, 447,345. 





Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av.. 1907, 
33,260. 2d largest publ shed. Pays advertisers. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D’y av.,'07, 14,768; 
Sy., 10,017; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, Zimes-Democrat. Average 1906, 
5,514; for 1907,6,659. K. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


Oklahoma City, 7he Vklahoman. 1907 aver., 
20,152; Sept , 08, 28,276. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y, 


OREGON 
Portland, Journal, has larger circula- 
tion in Portland and in Oregon than any 
other daily paper. Portland ¥ournal, 
daily average 1907, 28,806; for Sept., 
1908, 30,107. Vreeland- Benjamin, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Portland, 7he Oregonian, (OO) 
For over fifty years the great news- 
paper of the Pacific Northwest— 
more circulation, more foreign, 
more local and more classified ad- 
vertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. July circulation, daily 

average, 34,562; Sunday average 43,405. 


PENNSYLVANIA 





‘*The Bulletin 
every evening 
goes into nearly 
every Philadelphia 
home.” 


Net Averace For SEPTEMBER 


225,140 


Copies A Day 


The ‘“Bulletin’s” circulation 
figures are net. Il damaged, 
returned, free and unsold copies 
having been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 
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Chester, 7imes, ev'g d’'y. Average 1907, 7,640 
NY. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R Northrop, Mgr. 

Erie, 7imes, daily. Aver. for 1907, 18,611; 
Sept , 1908, 18,564. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y 

Harrisburg, 7elegraph. Sworn av, Aug., 1908, 
15,270. Largest paid cir in Harrs’bg or no pay. 

Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Average 1906, 5,514: 1907, 5,514 (OO). 

Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results 
Average for 1907, 6.800. 


2.0.0.2. 4.2.0.0. 9.4 


The correctness of Farm Journal's 
* subscription statements is guaran- 
teed by the American Newspaper Di- 
* rectory. The average edition for the 
year 1907 was 673,083 copies each 
month _It has more actual paid in- 
advance subscribers than any other * 
farm paper in the workd. It has been 


awarded the (©), and_ best 
of all, the Seventh Sugar Bowl. ee 


PO ee 


Philadelphia. ihe Press is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 


circulation of the daily Press for 1907, 102,993; 
the Sunday Press, 124,006. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1907, 15,687. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 


in the State in agricultural wealth. 





York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1907 
18,124. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Evening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion, 1907, 17,903—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Fournal. 18,872 
(OO). Sunday, 25,169 (OO). Evening 


Bulletin, 37,061 average 1907. Bulletin 
average tor 1st 6 mos. 1908, 46,881 daily. 





Westerly, Daily Sun. Aver. cir. for August, 
4,923 (sworn) Largest in south of Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 6 mos., 1908, 4,685; June, 56,184 


Columbia, State Actual aver- 
age forigo7, daily (O@) 13,062 
Sunday,( )13,887 Semi-weekly, 
2,997. Actual average for first six 
months of 1908, daily (@@) 18,314; 
Sunday (@©) 14,110 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for first six months of 1908, 3,289 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga, News. Average 
for 1907, 14,463. OnlyChattanooya 
paper permitting examination cir- 
culation by A. A. A. Carries 
more advertising in 6 days than 
morning paper 7 days. Greatest 
Want ad medium. Guarantees 

largest circulation or no pay. 


Knoxviile, Journal and Tribune 
Week day av year ending Dec. 31, 1907 
14,694. 9 Week-day av. January and 


February, 1908, in excess of 16,000. 





Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
weekly, 1907, average : Daily, 42,066; Sunday, 
61,773; weekly, 80,078. Smith & Budd, Repre 
sentatives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, $1,455; for 1907, 36,206. 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 9,003. More than 
both other El Paso dailies. Veritied by AAA 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av 1905, 
3,527 ; 1906, 4,113; 1907, 4,636. Exam. by A A.A 


Burlington, Free Press Daily average for 
1907, 8,415. Largest city and State circulation, 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1907, 3,126. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A A. A 


Rutland, Herald. Average, 1907, 4,391. Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. A. A. 


St. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1907, 3,382. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee. Av. 1907, 2,711; Sept., 1908, 
3,020. Largest circulation. Only evening paper, 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Post-/ntelligencer (@®). 
Av. for Feb., 1908, net—Sunday, 
39,646; Daily, 32,088; Weekday, 
80,874. Only sworn circulation 
in Seattle. Largest genuine and 
cash paid circulation in Washing- 
ton; highest quality, best service, 
greatest results always. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,482. 
Sunday, 26,002. Er 
Tacoma, News. Average 1907, 16,626; Satur- 
day, 17,610. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Piedmont, Business Farmer, monthly. Larg- 
est farm paper circulation in West Virginia. 


WISCONSIN 


$2, A) 
IN ORDERS FROM A $30 INVESTMENT 
A local advertiser in the Janesville, (Wis.) 
Gazette last week secured $2,800 wort: of orders 
from one insertion of his advertisement in the 
Daily and Semi-Weekly Gazette He used 
enough space to cover his argument and reached 


35,000 buyers with money. Proof of this whole 


matter it you are interested 
JANESVILLE GAZETTE, Janesville, Wis 


Madison, State Yournai, daily. Actual aver- 
age tor 1907, 5,086. _ 


Milwaukét, Avening Wisconsin, daily. Aver- 
age 1907, 28,082 (©@). Carries largest amount 
of advertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, 7he Journal, eve., 
ind. daily. Daily average for 12 
months, 64.869; for Sept., 1908, 
66,644; daily gain over Sept., 1907, 
4,398. 50% of Milwaukee homes at 
7 cents per line. 
At 7 cents per line, flat, the 
Fournal carries your announcements into 50% 
ot all Milwaukee homes. It requires the com 
bination of the other four publications (at 
about 21 cents per line) to reach the r.main- 
INE SO%. 

The Fournal \eads all Milwaukee papers in 
volume of advertising carried, including dailies 
with Sunday issues added. The Journal is 
the great classified medium of the State. Zhe 
Journal has made a gain in both circulation 
and advertising every week in 1908 over 1907. 
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Oshkosh, Northwestern, “7 Average for 
1907, 8,680. Examined by A. A. A. 

Racine, Journal, daily. habe for the last 
six _— 1907, 4,376 






Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 30, 1907, 56,317 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv 
$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ribune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1907, 
13,846 ; Sept., 1907, 14,720, Sept., 1908, 16, 408 11. 
DeClerque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New Y ork. 





Temple Ct 
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MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, ree Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1907, daily, 36,852; daily Sept., 1908, 
38,997; weekly aver. for month of Sept., 26,77@. 





Winnipeg, Der Neves Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp’r. Av. 1907, 16,546. Rates 56c. in 


Winnipeg, 7elegram, Average daily, Aug., 
1908, 26,008. Weekly aver, 28,000 Flat rate 


QUEBEC, CAN, 


Montreal, La /resse. Actuai average, 1907, 
daily 103,828, weekly 50,197. i 


Montreal, 7he Daily Star and 
The Family Herald and Weekly 
UA Star have nearly 200,000 subscrib- 

GUA ' 

AN ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
TEED ers—one-fifth Canada's popula- 
tion. Av. cir. of the Daily Star 
for 1907, 62,837 copies daily; the 

Weekly Star, 129,335 copies each issue 














The Want-Ad Mediums: 








the requisite grade and class. 





A Large Volume of Want Business Is a Popular 
Vote fcr the Newspaper 


Advertisements under this heading are only desired from papers of 


in Which It Appears. 














COLORADO 


WANT advertisers get best results in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph 1c. a word 


HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


THE Champaign News is the leading Want 
ad medium of Central Eastern I|linois. 


THE Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick “and™ direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand mu. the West. 


“NE EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about: Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’’ says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “ want ad'’ directory. 
HE Tribune publishes more Classified Ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


INDIANA 


HE Indianapolis News, the best medium in 

the Middle West for Mail-order Classified Ad- 
vertising carries more of it than all the other 
indianapolis papers combined, its total in 1907 
being 289,807 ads (an average of 919 a day) 
23,331 more than all the other local papers had. 
The News’ classified rate is one cent a word, 
and its daily paid circulation over 76,000. 





THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 


During the first six months of 1908 
The Star carried 223.30 columns more 
paid WANT advertising than was 
claimed by its nearest competitor. 


Rate, Six Cents Per Line. 











MAINE 


lees Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns. 


tr We We ve we Wr 


T= Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

tee 1907, printed a total of 446,736 paid 
Want Ads. There was a gain of 1,979 over 
the year 1906, and was 230,163 more than any 
other Boston paper carried for the year 1907. 
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MINNESOTA 
HE Minneapolis 7ribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


THe Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carrks] ©© 
more Classified Advertising 
than any other Minneapolis 
newspaper. No free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor ob- 
jectionable medical advertise- 
ments printed. Classified 
Wants printed in Sept. 187,572 
lines. Individual advertise- 
ments, 27,521. Eight cents per 
agate line per insertion, if 
chaiged. No ad taken for less 
than 24 cents. If cash accom. 
panies order the rate is 1 cent 
@© ja word. Noad taken less than 
20 cents. 


CIRCULATI'N THE Minneapolis 7ribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 100,000 subscribers. 

» It publishes over 140 columns of 

GUAR Want advertisements every week 

TEED at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


HE St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its held. Average for 1907, 68,671. 





MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One cent a 
word. Minimum, 15c. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1907, 11,087 daily; 15,090 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
HE Jersey City Evening Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classihed Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


HE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORK 
HE Albany Evening Yournal, Kastern N.Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 





HE Buffalo Evening News with over 95,009 

circulation, is the only Want Medium jn 
Buffalo and the strongest Want Medium in the 
State, outside of New York City. 


HE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great. 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County, 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The re. 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis. 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half. 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 


jN a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 
mediums, only two producedresults at a lower 
cost than the Cincinnati Enquirer. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. You want results. 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 


THE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 28,276. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper, Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7ridbume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
HE Daily Telegraph, St. John, N. B., is the 
Want Ad Medium of the maritime provinces 
Largest circulation and most up to date paper 
of Eastern Canada. Wants ads one cent a 
word. Minimum charge 26 cents. 
HE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 
. ——$—$—$——— 
THE Montreal Daily Star carries more Want 
Advertisements than all other Montreal 
dailies combined. The Family Herald and 
Weekly Star carries more Want Advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 








©O) Gold Mark Papers OOo) 











Out of a grand total of 22,502 publications listed in the 1908 issue of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, one hundred and twenty are 
distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@O). 














ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES 10 
she Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1907, 
35,486 (QO). 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now, as always 
the Quality Medium of Gevigia. : ( 





Savannah Morning News, Savannah, Ga. The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia C. H. 
Eddy, New Yok and Chicago Representat ve. 

ILLINOIS 

Bakers’ Helper (©), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@@). Actua 
average circulation for 1905, 15,860. 

Tribune (OO). Only paper in Chicago re 
ceiving this mark, because /rtbume ads bring 
Satisfactory results, 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville.Courier-Fournal (@@)- 
incity; read by best people 


Best paper 


MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
, 1,184; weekly, 17,545 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America ra (@@). 


Boston Commercial Bulletin (Q@@). Reaches 
buyers of machinery for wool and cotton manu- 
facturers. Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 





Boston Evening Transcript (OO), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston, 


Springfield Republican (@©). Largest high 


grade circulation in western Mass. 





Worcester L'Opinion Publique ( i is the 
only Gold Mark French daily in the U, 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal,(@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver. 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


) Minneapolis, Minn., $3 per year. Covers 
Site and flour trade all over the world. The 
only ‘Gold Mark" milling journal (Q@®). 


NEW YORE 


Army and Navy Fournal, | ). First in its 
class 1n circulation, influence and prestige. 





Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 





Century Magazine (Q@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 





Dry Goods Economist (Q@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Yournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Railway Journal’’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.” Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world 
McGRAW PUBL ISHING ro nS 


Electrical World ‘an. Established 1874. 
The great international weekly. Cir. audited, 
verified and certified by the Association of Amer- 
ican Advertisers. Av. weekly cir. during 1907 
was 18,294. McGRAW PUBL *ISHING co. 


Engineering News (QO). The leading engi 
neering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Keaches the man who buys or has the authority 
to specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 

The Engineering Record (Q@@)._ The most 
progressive civil engineering | age in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 








New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s jeading newspapers mentions the 
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The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
The only Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘The Evening Post.’ 
—Printers' Ink. 


LIFE without a competitor. Humorous, 
clever, artistic, satirical, berg o literary. The 
only one o: it’s kind—that’ s LIFE. 





Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 


New York Times (QQ). One of three morning 
papers with a daily N. Y.C. sale ot over 100,000. 


New York Tribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 


Vogue (©) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of | gen. cir, 


OHIO 
_ Cincinnati Enguirer (O@). In 1907 the rt 
advertising was 334% more than in 1906. 
local advertisers know where to spendj ‘nis 
money. The only Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati, 


OREGON 


The Oregonian, (©), established 1851. 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1907, 102,993; ‘The Sunday Press, 124,006. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@ DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 


The 

















RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (Q®), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (O@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 
VIRGINIA 
The Norfolk Landmark (@@) is the home 
paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks volumes. 
WASHINGTON 
The Post Intelligencer (Q@@). Seattle's most 
progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influential. All home circulation, 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
CANADA 
The Hahfax Herald (@@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558. flat rate. 
The Glode, Toromo (@®, gives quality and 





New York Herald first. 


quantity wn circulation and results 
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CONVERSATIONS 


WITH ADVERTISERS 


You patronize a good printer 
and he gives you a good job—you 
do not dispute that and you pay 
the bill. 


But after the stuff has laid 
around your office for awhile and 
its novelty wears off, you begin to 
uncertain feelings 
Somehow, it doesn’t 

It might be a bril- 
liant success for a soap manu- 


have — shaky, 
about it. 
seem to fit. 
facturer, but you do not make 
soap. It doesn’t harmonize with 
your proposition. It lacks the 
qualities and features which you 
know your: printing should have 
in order to represent your goods 
adequately and properly. 


Consequertly, you grow more 
and more sure that it cannot reach 
out and take hold and dig in the 
way it ought to in order to bring 
results. 


What is the reason? 


If you had‘a printing plant on 
your hands, you would know the 
answer. There are more different 
varieties of pickles in the path of 
the printer than ever came out of 
Pittsburg. The many demands 
upon his time and attention are so 


imperative that no matter how 
good his intentions may be, he has 
not the time and thought to study 
over the really important things 
which should be taken into con- 
sideration in order to make your 
printing fit your requirements. 


We have none of these troubles. 


We do everything connected 
with printing, except the mechani- 
cal work—that we superintend. 


We let the printer man figure 
away at his personal problems, 
and our printing department has 
its hands free and its time open 
for the careful, thoughtful, intelli- 
gent study of those fine essentials 
which make printing really pro- 
ductive. 


Good printing is good—our kind 
is more than good—it takes care 
of all of those little things which 
are even more important than the 
seemingly big things. 


The cost is no more than you 
would expect to pay a printer of 
the first class—as you will find if 
you give us an opportunity to esti- 
mate, 


GEORGE ETHRIDGE. 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 


4) Union Square, New York City 
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OMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 


Readers of Printers’ Ink Will Receive Free of 
Charge Criticism of Commercial Art Matter Sent to Mr. Ethridge 

















Without reference to the Mara- 
thon events, American advertisers 
have the English beaten when it 
comes to design, set-up and gen- 





In FourTints: 
BLANCHE, 
NATURELLE. 





Te a el 

=) COMPLEXION & | 
ed 8 20 = 
ALSO FOR THE NURSERY 
and roughness of the Skin. 


HYGIENIC & PREPARED with Pure 
\ & HARMLESS MATERIALS. 











NO.1 


eral appearance. There is always 
an element of attractiveness in 
what advertisers do across the 
Atlantic, and sometimes strikingly 
original effects are achieved; but 
in the case of this Poudre 
d’Amour quarter-page the good 
and the bad are intermingled. 
Generally speaking, it is a fault 
to. subdivide any advertisement 
inte too many parts, and this crit- 
icism applies to the design marked 
No. 1. 

In design No. 2 the article ad- 
vertised is more strongly dis- 
played, and the mortise allows 
sufficient space for a continuous 
and readable statement of the 
case presented. 








Much of the George C. Flint Co. 
newspaper advertising has been 
exceedingly good. It has consist- 
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ent and certain character and in- 
dividuality throughout. An allu- 
sion to the design reproduced is 








HARMONIOUS FURNITURE 


The question of Furniture for the home is a detail of 
the utmost importance. The correct selection of Furniture 
should have a distinctly decorative value to the home and 
should always be a pleasure and comifort. It should be 
chosen to harmonize correctly with the period of architecture 
and general ion. of its ding: 

Our vast collection of “Flint Quality” constructed Fur- 
niture, as shown oh our ten spacious floors, will enable all to 
make discriminati: ions at moderate prices. 





Gro. C. Funt Co: 


4a-47West 20"St, 24-20 West 24° Sr. 

















made only as a_ suggestion -that 
very careful consideration should 
be given to the reproductive qual- 
ities of any illustration employed 
for modern and rapid printing. As 
used in two-column space, the il- 
lustration in the upper left-hand 
corner turns out very badly in- 
deed, despite the evident care 
taken to give the details of the 
scene. It was this very earnest- 





Dr. Scott's 


2. f. dewtt Prevents Fi i a. Reali, Srala fi 
by inv pane scalp and roote of hair; also relieves 
headac'! Electric current mild. Brushes— 
pure bristles, no wire—are ppeed : according to size 
No. 1, $1.00; No. 2, $1.50; No. 3, $2.00; No. 
$3. Mon backs unsatisfactory. 
ik on request. 


Pa Mall ELECTRIC CO.,( Est.1878)870 Broadway, NewYork 





Free testing compass with 








ness and over- indulgence in de- 
tail that made the picture unsuit- 
able for printing on wood pulp 
paper. 
* * * 

Dr. Scott may have a reason 
for applying past art to present 
advertising needs, as shown in the 


illustration of a late quarter-page. ° 


A woman is shown clinging to a 
hairbrush somewhat larger than 
herself, and is personally electri- 
fied, judging from the sparks emit- 


ting from her draperies. People 
are not asa rule sentimental 
when they buy, unless the goods 
justify it and dandruff, falling 


hair and scalp disorders are three 
such serious ailments of this life 
that it is doubtful whether an il- 
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lustration of the kind shown js 


good judgment. 
k * * 


Here is a trade paper advertise- 
ment which purports to show us 


This is 
what it 
looks like 
to the maa 
E— who thinks 
of building his own shop, 
eterna oir te ta 
the costs of manufacturing. He can see his 


profits ground away in troubles, delays and 
heavy expenses of all sorts. 











If YOU are in suck a predicament there’s a 
safe, easy way to get around it. Secure an 
office (a desk-room will do), spend your money 
and time on selling and let us ‘tend to the 
manufacturing. As the orders come in we'll 
ship your machines under your name. Get our 
estimates. 


Blanchard Machine Company 
The Contract Shop 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 














a headless man thinks he 
A head with at least one 
fairly good eye in it is essential to 
sight, and a man with no head is 
a sad economy in space. 

The feet of this individual and 
the box he is sitting on are por- 
trayed . with great fidelity, but 
there was no room for his head. 
Perhaps the artist who made this 
picture was strong on feet but 
couldn’t draw heads, but the illus- 
tration is far from attractive and 
not particularly useful. 


what 
sees. 


—_———+o+ 
TRUTH IN SOAP ADVERTISING. 





The tendency of the time is toward 
a higher standard of commercial prob- 
ity throughout the world. And thank- 
ful may we be that this is so. Laun- 
dry soaps do not come within the Pure 
Food and Drug Act, but those who 
advertise laundry soaps might well re- 
member that untrue and exaggerated 
statements in their advertisements will 
not help the sale of their product in 
the long run. Consistency is a jewel 
which laundry soap ad-writers de not 
admire. We have recently seen adver- 
tisements containing spirited attacks on 
rosin, when it is well known that the 
advertiser uses rosin in other brands. 
“Our soap .is better than anybody 
else’s,”” or words. to the effect. that all 
other soaps are inferior, are also plati 
tudes frequently met with in soap. ad 
vertising these days.—Soap Gazette. 
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Classified Advertisetnrents 








ess than 60 cents. 


Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink’’ cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. [ive per cent discount may 
be deducted if payment accompanies. copy and order for insertion and ten 

r cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order accepted for 




















ADDRESSING MACHINES 


COIN CARDS 





‘TS WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is the only one which cleanses 
the stencil immediately after the imprint is 
made—the vital point in stencil addressing. 
Used py PRINTERS’ INK, BUTTERICK 
PUBLISHING CO., McCLURE’S MAGA- 
ZINE, CURRIER PUB. CO. and a majority 
of the large publishers throughout the country. 
ADDRESSING DO T LOW RATES. 
MACHINES FOR SALE. 

Wallace & Company, 29 Murray St., New York 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





A. O'GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 
* N.Y. Medical Journal Advg. exclusively. 


W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
* CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
LINE ADV. AGENCY, ELLICOTT SQ., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Mail-order campaigns. 











LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 


ANUFACTURERS’ Advertising Bureau, 
237 Broadway (opp. P. O.), New York. Ads 
inthe ‘Trade Journals our specialty. Benj. R. 
Western, Proprietor. Established 1877. Booklet. 


Nelson A. Chesnutt & Co., 


Stock Exchange Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Advertising prepared and placed every- 
where. 

I1E BOLTON ADVERTISING BUREAU, 

66 John R. Street, Detroit, Mich., makes a 
specialty of Manufacturer’s needs. Furnishes 
photo copies, engraved cuts and written copy, 
that sells the goods. Send catalogues and 
get estimates. 

















ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE Saturday Evening Post covers every State 
and ‘Territory. 





HERE are about 1,400 homes in Troy, Ohio; 
950 of them buy the Record daily, 200 borrow 
it. ‘There are 600 homes on seven rural routes; 
300 buy the paper. ‘Total homes reached 1,450 
The Record charges for only 1,210 and throws in 
n.r.m. position. Min, rate 4c., plates. 








BOOKS 





6 | 000 Ways and Schemes to Attract Trade.” 

’ Gathered from actual experiences of 
merchants everywhere. There has never before 
been published anywhere in the world a book like 
this. If you are looking for a plan to increase sales. 
you want this book. Price, post paid, $1.00. _ In- 
Structive Book Co.,2515 Bridge Ave.,Cleveland, O, 





$3 PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing, 
The COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit,Mich. 








COIN MAILER 





$2: per 1,000. For 6 coins $3. Any printing. 
PYTHIAN PRINT’G CO.,Ft. Madison, la. 








FOR SALE 


R QUICK SALE—A long-established week- 
ly newspaper (Independent) and job plant 
in live northeastern Ohio town, 5,000 popu- 
lation. Cylinder and job presses. Paper has 
good circulation and advertising patronage, in- 
cluding half municipal business. Good job 
business,. ‘but this and advertising can be 
greatly increased. Account ownher’s age and 
ill-health this property must be Sold at once. 
Extremely low figure—less than $2;000; §1,200 
cash, balance time, or might shade price for 
all cash. Easily $8,000 value to live, practical 
man. Fullest investigation courted, but don’t 
answer unless you mean business and can act 
promptly on abové ¢ash requirements, as for 
reasons stated sale Must be made at once. 
Address, “‘ AL OPPORTUNITY,” care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 








HALF-TONES 





ERFECT éopper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 





ALF-TONES for the newspaper or cata- 
logue. Line Cuts. Designs. Electrotypes. 
THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO., 560 


Ith Avenue, Times Square. 





EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 2x3, Tic.; 
3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. Delivered when cash 
accompanies the order. Send for samples. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, 


Tenn. 








INDEX CARDS 





[NDEX CARDS for all Cabinets. Get our 
prices and samples. THE BLAIR PRIN'T- 
ING CO., 912 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








LETTER HEADS 





500 Each Letter Heads, Envelopes, Business 
Cards, Bill Heads, Statements, and Memo 
Blanks, fine quality bond paper $8.85; 1000 each 
$12.90. 600 each, good quality, $7.90; 1000 each 
$11.65. Artistically printed in any one color. Beau- 
tiful panoramic Photo-Gelatine art nature print, 
handsomely mounted, free with every cash order. 
BARTON & SPOONER CO.,Cornwall-o/H,N.Y. 
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MAGAZINES 
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SUPPLIES 





OLLARS AND SENSE” FREE—Col. 
Hunter's Great Book free with ADVER- 
TISERS* MAGAZINE one year at 50 cents. In- 
ob men who advertise. Best 

“Ad- School” in existence. 





Sample magazine 
MAGAZINE, 








free. ADVERTISERS’ 737 
Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
NAMES 
EACHERS'’ names—Any county in Ohio, Just 


col'd. Record Educational Co.,Madisonville,O. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Greatest Kook Pub- 


Mail Order Firms lished, “The Disin- 


herited,’’ handsomely bound. Sells at $1.00 pre- 
paid. Circulars and electrotypes furnished with 


your imprint on. Big profits. Write for terms 
to CENTRAL BOOK CO., Observer Building, 





Rockville Centre; N.Y. Read “Press” Notices. 





ME: PUBLISHER : You ought to have Ber- 
nard’s Cold Water Paste in your circulation 
dep’t for pasting mailing wrappers; clean, con- 
venient and cheap. Sample free. BERNARD'S 
PASTE DEP'T, 71 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 








A 
will put you ia with more business, 





sent on request, 


Dewnioon 











WANTS 





HOE FACTORY wants man to solicit mail 
orders. WRIGHT, Berlin, Wis. 
GENTS wanted tosell ad novelties ; 25% com. 
3 samples, 10c. J C. KENYON, Owego,NY. 








PAPER 
ASSET Te & SUTPHIN, 54-60 Lafayette Street, 
New York City. Coated papers a specialty. 
Diamond B Perfect White. Write for high- 
grade catalogues. 








PATENTS 
———ee PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 























PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Fine Fiction Magazine 
Circulation about 100,000. 
Now paying 10%. Owner desires 
practical man to invest $15,000 to 
$25,000. This is a good opportunity 
to acquire substantial interest. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 
Brokers In Publishing Property 
253 Broadway, New York 








PREMIUMS 





HA». turned wood novelties for adv’g and 
premiums, also Cornwall hand painted ware 
Barton & Spooner Co.,Cornwall-on-Hudson,N.Y 





"THOUSANDS of suggestive ‘premiums suit- 
able for publishers and others from the fore- 
most makers and wholesale dealers in jewelry 
and kindred lines, 600-page list price illustrated 
catalogue. (@@©) Greatest book of its kind. 

Published Pe 37th issue now ready; free. 
S. F. MYERS CO., 47w.-49 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 








PRINTING 





PHOTO-GELATINE printing for the art and 
advertising trades, effective and lasting. 
Barton & Spooner Co.,Cornwall-on-Hudson,N.Y 





you share with us the economy of our loca- 
won. Our facilities insure perfect work. 

Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





DITORIAL POSITION on magazine or 

trade paper wanted by experienced special 
writer. Would take department or- part-time 
work. ‘H. K.,”’ care Printers’ Ink, 





ANTED—A young man who. has-had ex- 

perience enough to fit into act as assistant 
to the advertising manager on a newspaper ina 
town of about sixty thousand people. Address 
71,” care Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MANAGER AND SOLICI- 

TOR, completing four years with national 
magazine, will consider new proposition for com- 
ing year. Energetic progressive business builder. 
« PRODUCER,” care Printers’ Ink. 





[| {NOTYPE Operator, owning first-class two- 
letter machine with complete equipment, is 
open for contract. Splendid opportunity for pub- 
lisher to have his composition done quickly and 
satisfactorily. Address “J S.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING Manager past 4 years leading 
daily newspaper, city 50,000, desires change. 
American 34, married,12 years ad-writer, solicitor. 
Result producer; good appearance. Address A-1 
references, * ENERGETIC," care Printers’ Ink. 





RANSLATIONS — Technical and commer- 

cial translations from and into Spanish, 
French and German. ‘Translating of foreign 
exchanges for trade papers a_ specialty. 
Reasonable rates. QUICK SERVICE, Room 
519. 108 Fulton St., New York. 


N-M-C-R NO MORE CUT ROLLERS 


INK-DIVIDING BANDS 
Save many times theircost. Sales agent wanted, 
U. S. and Canada; big pay; particulars mailed. 
N-M-C-R COMP ANY, Sole Mfrs. , 370-372 Smith 
St. (Phone 926 Hamilton), Brouklyn, ms os 


RADE PAPER EDITORS -— Experienced 
writer for the trade press furnishes weekly 
or monthly New York letter based on personal 
interview with your trade. Reliable market 
reports. Reasonable remuneration. QUICK 
SERVICE, Room 519, 108 Fulton St., New York 


WY ANTED — Advertising men. Experienced 
Writers, Managers, Solicitors; alsa open- 
ings for Executives, Bookkeepers and Accounte 
ants, with publishing experience. Write us to 
day, stating age, experience and position desired 
Service confidential. HAPGOODS, 305 Broadway, 
New York, or 1010 Hartford Building, Chicago. 
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SpOsITIONS NOW OPEN—Advg. solicitor, 
N. Y., $25-35; advg. mgr., Ill., $25-30; advg. 
mgr., O., $20-25; bus. mgr., N. Y., $30; Repn. 
ed'l writer, Ind.; market reporter, N. Y.; city 
ed., N. Y.; tel. ed., Ct.; non-union bindery fore- 
man, Ct., $20-22; also reporters and linotype 
operators. Booklet free. FERNALD’S NEWS- 
PAPER MEN S EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 

OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of ability who 

seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 10 spruce St., New York. Such 
advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents a 
line, six words to the line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 








ANTED—Clerks and others with common 

school educations only, who wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where, One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his success 
within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds supply. GEORGE H. POWELL, 
Advertising and Business Expert, 768 Metro- 
politan Annex, N. Y. 
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APABLE Printer, 18 years experience, fine 

catalog and commercial work, wants job as 
foreman. Good record, best references. “ M.," 
Printers’ Ink, 


3 
——— 


Wanted 
Copy Writer 


We wish to add to our staff 
one of the best copy writers in 
the business; must have varied 
retail and agency experience, 
and be able to produce copy up 
to our standard—which is second 








to none. ; ‘ 
Salary: The best—no limit to 
advancement. 


L. Roy Curtiss Advertising Co. 
Commerce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 














“LETTERINE” 


cards or price tickets to try “‘Letterine.” 
and we will send you a large sample bottle free. 


Made also in colors. THADDEUS DAVIDS CO., 95-97 Vandam St., New York. 


We want ever 


SPECIAL 0 


dealer or clerk who makes window 
FER.— Send us six cents in stamps 
“Letterine’”’ dries jet black and beautiful gloss. 
Established 1825. 








FRANKED HIS AD. 





Anson Wagar, for some time United 
States commissioner at Dallas, who a 
day or two ago was removed from office 
by Judge Carland of the United States 
court, Sioux Falls, S. D., has been 
made the defendant in an action insti- 
tuted by the United States authorities, 
on a charge of using his commissioner 
frank on postal cards, on which he had 
a printed advertisement of a personal 
nature setting forth the advantage of 
those registering for homesteads in 
Tripp county to transact their business 
with him. he penalty attached to the 
offence is a fine of $300. 





—+~————— 
SOUP! 
Why not sell soup? Dead easy; 


everybody uses it; everybody buys swell 
five piece toilet assortment; 85c profit 
on every 50c. sale; can you bear it? 
Our Christmas specials will outsell them 
all; only manufacturers in this line. 
Send _ postal to-day, Davis Soap Works, 
481 Carroll av., Chicago. 


New York, Oct. 20, 1908. 
Editor Printers’ Ink: 

Doubtless many ambitious agents and 
canvassers who read the above in the 
New York Herald, Oct. 18, scratched 
their pates and wondered whether the 
soup was to be sold hot or cold, in 
quart tin pails or four gallon buckets. 

Peddling soup from door to door is 
certainly original. 

Can’t you imagine the busy house- 
maid being greeted by a suave person- 
age, bearing upon his shoulders a yoke 


(such as is carried by Holland dairy- 
maids) from which are _ suspended 
wooden buckets, variously labeled and 
each containing a different kind of 
soup? 

“Ask the lady does she want any 
soup to-day?” is likely to become a new 
front door query, 

The advertisement also asks, “Can 
you bear it?” 

Frankly speaking, if our homes are 


to be besieged by a horde of “soup 
venders”—we can’t. 
Who is this bull up to?. Did a 


Herald lineotype operator substitute a 
“‘y” for an “a” and an “r’’ for a “t’’? 
Was he full of soup at the time, or just 
full of spirits (animal, not alcoholic) ? 
If we wrote to The Davis Soap Works 
for a trial bucket of soup, would they 
send us a bucket of soft soap? 
R. Bicetow Locxwoop. 


—— oe 





Most goods are made to be sold. 
Occasionally, however, there comes in- 
to the store something that ought first 


to be “exhibited.” Nothing like an 
“exhibition” of a choice thing to tone 
up a department. Lechenger’s (Hous- 


ton, Texas) advertises a beautiful din- 
ner set of genuine Limoges china, 
which has been on exhibition in the 
store several days, and excited remarks 
on its beauty. Now, after being ex- 
hibited, it is to be sold—price one 
hundred dollars. 





A weekly “arrow sale,” with the 
arrow not only pointing out bar- 
gains through the store, but a booklet 
containing the whole list of bargains 
for the day distributed to shoppers at 
the door. (Greenhut’s, New York). 
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Business Going Out 

















Next Spring a big advertising cam- 
paign will be started under the guidance 
of Claude C. Hopkins, the famotis one 
thousand dollar a week copy man of 

rd & Thomas. The advertiser is 
Julius Kayser &.Co., New York, makers 
of the well-known ‘Kayser’ Patent 
Finger Tipped Glove, who have been 
absent from the roll of big advertisers 
for practically three years. 


The copy will, for the greater part, 
be directed to the consumer, and while 
the glove is already popular, this 


new campaign will undoubtedly greatly 
strengthen its position. 





New York state papers..are being 
added to the list for the Union Watch 
Company advertising by J. P. Storm, 
New York. 





Contracts for Michael Stern & Com- 
pany, clothing advertising, have been 
sent to newspapers and magazines by 
the H. Sumner Sternberg Advertising 


Service, New York. 





The advertising of the Isotta Auto- 
mobile is being placed by the A. W. 
tae” Advertising -Agency, New 
fork. 


Space is being used in daily papers in 
large cities by Homer W. Hedge & Co., 
New York, for T. J. McGuire & Co., 
publishers. 


Dizer, Copeland & Co., the Brockton 
shoe manufacturers, are making new 
contracts through Mr. Jordan, of the 
Shumway Company, with Southern and 
Western dailies. 








Vorhees & Co., New York, are plac- 
ing some advertising for J. O. Walsh & 
Co., the fiscal agents of the Architects’ 
Standard Bronze Co., in financial maga- 
zines. 


The Standard Music Roll Company 
is preparing for a campaign in an ex- 
tended list of genera! magazines. The 
business will be handled by the Frank 
Presbrey Co., New York. 


J. W. Morgan & Co., New York, are 
making contracts for 1,134 lines, to be 
used in 8 insertions, 1n newspapers, for 
the Woman’s Home Companion. Addi- 
tional copy is to follow. 





E. F.. Draper, of Nelson Chesman & 
Co., Néw York, is sending to news- 
papers the advertising’ of the Lyon 
Drug Company’s Nerve Beans. 





Spring a! for the Automatic Pencil 
Sharpener Company 1s: going out to 

magazines through the 4H. -Sumner 
ae gaa Advertising Service, New 
ork, 


Newspapers, in the Northwest, are 
receiving 10,000 line contracts for the 
Kabo Corset, from Williams & Cun- 
nyngham, Chicago. 


C. L. Doughty, Cincinnati, is issuing 
5,000 line renewal orders to newspapers 
for the advertising of the Leach Chem- 
ical Company. 





Centracts have been. received by New 
York City dailies for the advertising 
of Marks & Benson Company, clothing. 
The H. Sumner Sternberg Advertising 
Service, New York, places the business, 





Fall copy for the Tiffany Studios is 
being sent out to a general list of New 
York newspapers by the Frank Pres- 
brey Company. 





Five thousand line renewal orders are 
being placed with the newspapers of 
the middle west for the Hayner Dis- 
tilling Company by McCavinche & Rob- 
erts, ‘Chicago. 


It is rumored that Mr. Franklin P. 
Shumway has just booked the largest 
order for textile advertising ever given 
in New England, and that both. the 
magazines and women’s publications will 
receive the business. 


It has been decided that the Bens- 
dorp’s Cocoa people, whose home office 
is in Holland, will do no American ad- 
vertising this season. 





New England dailies are receiving 
contracts from the D. D. Co., Chicago, 
for next year’s advertising. 


W. W. Mansfield, Portland, Me., is 
using magazines (November and De- 
cember) to advertise his mail order 
jewelry. Some of the business is 
placed by the J. Walter Thompson Co. 
and the remainder by the George Batten 
Agency. 





Quarter page copy for Victor Ar- 
butus Cream is going to women’s pub- 
lications through the Stanley-Way 
Agency, New York. Display copy is 
also being placed by this agency with 
women’s publications for the Baltic 
Fur Co. 





The Foster Rubber Co. has started 
a campaign in general magazines for a 
new arch support and heel cushion. 





A few high grade publications dre be- 
ing used for the advertising of J. L. 
Miller & Co., Quincy, Mass., through 
the George Batten Agency. 


The Home. Pattern Co. has opened 
an office at 161 Devonshire St. © Russell 
Kingman is in charge. 
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Wood, Putnam & Wood are sending 
out orders for 8 inch copy for the ad- 
vertising of the Barstow Stove Co:, 


Taunton, Mass., to New England papers, 





Contracts are going out .fr6m the 
Spafford Agency for a’, the 
Standard Milling Co.’s Ceresota lour. 
One thousand six hunrded and thirty- 
eight inches will be used. New Eng- 
land dailies are receiving contracts from 
the Gundlach Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago, for 1,000 inches for advertising 
D. D. Dz. 


W. W. Rawson & Co., seedsmen, are 
making up their list of publications for 
next year. The business will be placed 
by the F. P, Shumway Agency 


Large financial copy for McKeever 
Bros is being placed in the principal 
cities by the Spafford Advertising 
Agency. 


C. E. Osgood Co, is using New Eng- 
land papers to solicit mail orders for 
their furniture, Ellis & Dowst handle 
the appropriation, 





Park & Pollard are using agricul- 
tural papers to advertise a general line 


of goods. 

The consumers’ Supply Co. Old 
South Building, are using agricultural 
papers and a list of Canadian weeklies 
to solicit consignments of farm produce. 


The business is placed direct. 


The advertising of the Suffolk Silk 
Co. is now being placed by the New 
England Advertising Agency, 53 State 
St. The appropriation is going into 
women’s publications. 


The Abenaque Machine Works, of 
Westminster Station, Vt., is making 
up a list of agricultural — Mr. 
Parkhurst is in charge of the adver- 
tising. 


The Krey Music Co., 861 Washing- 
ton St., will consider propositions from 
dailies or weeklies for the advertising 
of their sheet music. Their business is 
entirely mail order and _ publications 
that bring returns will be used con- 
tinuously. 











The James T. Wetherald Agency is 
making up the list for the Lydia E. 
Pinkham advertising for next year. 
This agency is also considering a list 
of magazines and newspapers for the 
advertising of Vinol. 





Large . is being sent out by H. 
E. Ayres Co., 164 Federal St., for 
the advertising of the Magee Furnace 
Co. Daily papers are being used in 
cities and towns where this concern 
has local dealers. 
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WANTS THE INTERVIEWS IN 


BOOKLET FORM. 


Franxiin P, SHumway CoMPANny. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 20, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Have you: ever considered the feasi- 
bility < re-printing in booklet form 
interviews that Ba print regarding the 
experiences of different advertisers; for 
instance, Crofut & Knapp Co. in- your 
issue of October 7? . 

If we could secure these -interviews 
in booklet form suitable for mailing 
in a 6% envelope, I should be glad to 
buy editions of them to- mail to: pros- 
pective customers, I have several times 
purchased extra copies of PrtnrTeErs’ 
NK for this purpose and sent them 
out marked, but for some reason. they 
do not seem to attract the atténion 
chat I think they would if re-printed in 
pamphlet shape, 

Any suggestions you may be pleased 
to offer regarding this matter I shall 
be glad to consider. 

Franxuin P. SHumway. 


A better way would be to send 
Printers’ Ink regularly to your 
best prospects with your compli- 
ments, Then when some article 
of special interest appears, send a 
postal or letter calling attention to 
it. A check for $100 will pay for 
100 annual subscriptions. In this 
way you can have your prospects 
simultaneously reminded of adver- 
tising and of yourself once a week 
for 52 weeks. Not a bad invest- 
ment, 


ic ig lh a 
DON’T WANT TO MISS A SINGLE 
. NUMBER, 





THe MERCHANT AND MANUFACTURER. 
NASHVILLE, TenN., Oct. 17, 1908. 
Editor Printers’ Inx, New York: 
We feel that we cannot get along 
without the “Little School Master,” as 
it is brimful of information we are 
vitally interested in. J?’s different, we 
read it, we need it, and we would not 
be without it for double the price, and 
from the fact that our readers pay in 
advance for our Dg gg year after year, 
we feel gratified to know that in our 
field we have “A Little School Master.”” 
Our subscription has about expired. 
Don’t let us miss a number. For the 
enclosed check mark us up for another 
year. 
Yours very truly. 
C. W. WEaveER, 
Mgr. Adv. Department. 


He 

Kaufmann’s, “The Big Store,” Pitts- 
burg, Pa., says: ‘Great will be the 
waving of handkerchiefs in our Men’s 
Furnishings section to-morrow—for great 
will be the bargains. For show and use 
—a big table full of silk-and-linen hand- 
kerchiefs, in the newest patterns for 
Fall—the kind that make such a pleasant 
show when they just project above the 
top of the coat pocket—the kind that 
wash well, made to sell at 19 cents, to- 
morrow at 9 cents.” 
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What the Big Stores Are Doing 











A. “personality sale’’ -announcement 
covering two pages in the Washington, 
Pa., papers, Each department in the 
store had its séction of this ad, and 
with the a were , printed ; por- 
traits. o£ thie partment salesmen. 
The idea: was, that the proprietor of the 
store had. goné of his vacation, deaving 
at to them to clear, out summer stoc 
and. @ét ready for fall. The salesmen 
accepted Ofily on one condition—that 
they could have their own way in 
prices, This note from the firm was 
an interesting feature: “About a year 
ago Wwe allowed the salesmen to take 
chargé of their respective stocks and 
inaugurate a clearance sale. They did 
extraordinarily well—for our patrons. 
So far as the benefits to us were con- 
cerned, we know we did not make any 
money on the goods sold, but we con- 
verted sevéral thousand dollars’ worth 
of goods into cash; and we had the 
use of the cash, The salesmen are 
privileged to choose and sell any stocks 
and fix prices they think necessary to 
bring a patronage. We agree to stand 
sponsor for whatever they do, but we 
reserve the right to be pleased or 
displeased with what they do do. We 
know ouf patrons will get some good 
out of it whether we do or not.” 
(Caldwell Co., Washington, Pa.) 





A special window, filled with women’s 
and children’s clothing, each article 
priced at a dollar, and the Dollar Win- 
dow adveftised generally in daily papers 
—come and see it. A. Brown, 
Washington, Pa.) 

Fivé or six cénts saved on a yard 
of dress goods doesn’t appear. much 
when a. single yard is thought of—and 
most réaders think of a yard. When 
the saving on a whole, dress is: figured, 
however, it is a. different matter. A 
good suggestion to readers to figure 
that way headed a dress goods sale. 
(C. K.. Whitnér & Co., Reading, Pa.) 





A big doll makes an excellént leader 
for bringing out the juvenile trade. I! 
can be made very strong by printing 
a fine cut of the doll, giving her a 
name in the ad (‘Miss Viola” was the 
name used in this case) and publishing 
some particulars as to the color of 
her hair, éyes, number of teeth she 
shows, how her limbs are put on, her 
height, éte. (S. Kann Sons & Co., 
Washington, D. C.) 

The. €lement of ‘suspense, again, . in- 
jected into a sale announcement by the 
warning that these goods were on hand 
when the advertisement went to press, 
but that. it could not: be ‘guaranteed 
that any particular item . would be 
there next morning.- But there would 
surely be other’'items not enumerated. 
(Boston.) 





“We've got ’em. When a woman 
comes to us to buy a bed we know that 
she is in a receptive mood, She is after 
bed facts; she wants.to be ‘shown.’ 
Now that’s just where -we’re strong. 
Our big bed department is one of the 
most interesting and complete displays 
in the entire store. Beds at 98 cents! 


Beds at 75 dollars! And beds at every., 
All kinds of beds, at ~ 


price between. 
all sorts of prices; but always more 
beds and better beds for Jess money than 
any -other -dealer gives, because we're 
bed specialists.” From an ‘advertise- 
ment of the Strauss-Miller Co.,: Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





A cordial invitation from Hambur- 
ger’s, Los Angeles, Cal. ‘Something 
new every day. You will find a visit 
through this big new store one of the 
most delightful you have.ever experi- 
énced. Invite your friends. Make up 
a sight-seeing party. We promise you 
the best kind of -entertainment. Fash- 
ion’s latest fancies in endless array. 
fake a ride on the esculator. Visit our 
emergency hospital. Spend an hour in 
the big cosy rest rodm oft the second 
floor. Go up to the roof garden for a 
magnificent view.of Los’ Angéles. Take 
a peep at otir electric light and power 
plant and a hundred other things of 
the most intense, interest.. Music . by 
Slocutm’s Ladies’ Orchestra all day.” 





Coulter Dry, Goods Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., advertises “‘Light-as-a-feather linen 
coats—$7.50. Of course, heavy, cum- 
brous wraps are out of the question 
if you're traveling by, rail or motor car 
these days... But lots of dust is flying, 
and the heat :makes it stick. Why not 
combine protection and fine appearance? 
Both are here in these loose wraps of 
linen and ‘striped poplinettes.” 


For the,lunch-time. shopper.  Filene’s, 
Boston, Mass., ..advertises: “If you 
are in a hurry, shop at Filene’s. Prompt 
noontime service. Extra salespeople 
from 11 a. m. to 2 p. m.” 





Spear’s, an installment house of Pitgs- 
burg, Pa., uses, in an advertisement, 
portraits of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic candidates for the presidency, 
and in connection says: “Just one 
‘Bill’ will do. Just One Dollar Bill is 
enough for you to get any article of 
furniture, any rug or carpet delivered 
to your home during this August Dollar 
Sale. The voters will take care of 
these ‘Bills’—Spear’s credit will take 
eare of your ‘bills.’ ”’ 





Younker Brothers, Des Moines, Towa, 
advertise: “A sea salt bath. ‘A dip in 
the surf’ at home. Isn’t it a delight- 
ful contemplation? Bradley’s woodland 
violet sea salt, borax and ammonia make 
a bath most exhilarating. ‘A breath of 
fragrance from the woodland’,” 
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You Can 


Reach the 
Farmer to 
Best 
Advantage 


throtigh~ the columns of a 
paper which holds readers 
because of its value. There 
are over 78,000 farmers who 
read. the Tribune Farmer 
every week. because it car- 
ries articles by best known 
authorities on topics that are 
of vital interest and ines- 
timable worth. 


The 
Tribune 
Farmer 


therefore offers excep- 
tional value to the agri- 
cultural advertiser who ap- 
preciates the advantages of 
reaching the kind of farm- 
ers,who are not mere tillers. 


proved methods of farming, 


individual comfort, or com-- 


mon necessity. 


Ghe 
Tribune Farmer 
154 Nassau St., New York 
Western Representatives 
PAYNE & YOUNG 
Marquette Building Chicago 


but . who ‘want, 
and have’the means to, pay’, 
for whatever makes: for’ im- :, 
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The 


Difference 
Makes It Pay 


We want vd show you a copy of our 
journal. 


_A Trade 


Magazine 


The brightest, cleanest, most thoroughly 
up-to-the-minute trade publication in all 
the South. 


A General Merchants’ Journal with 
a GUARANTEED Net Circula- 
tion of Eight Thousand Covering 
the Southern States Monthly. 


The average trade journal is ar unin- 
teresting proposition for the busy mer- 
chant of to-day. 


OURS IS.A een wor eet ys | 
IDEA COVERING VITAL TR 
SUBJECTS WITH MAGAZINE FEAT. 
URES—A trade paper that is read is 
the one that PAYS advertisers. 








We have advertisers with us’. to-day 
who started with-us nearly fourteen 
years ago. THEY.GET RESULTS. 


Ww rite for a free copy of our October 
ue and rate card—SEE THE DIF- 
F ERENCE. 
Big Holiday Trade Number Issued 
November Tenth, Last Forms 
Close on, Fifth of Each Month. 
The general store merchant of the South 
handles: every dine of merchandise and 
is a large mail order buyer—HE- WILL 
BUY YOUR GOODS. 
Write for a Sample Copy Now. See 
the Difference That Makes It Pay. 
We are one of the big trade papers who 


recognize the agency. Ask your agent 
about us. 


The Merchant 


and Manufacturer 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Established 1895 
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The Entire Truth | 


about the circulation of 











The Des Moines, Ia., Newspapers Vou. 

as revealed by the recent examination of “ ; ‘2 

The Association of American Advertisers , i 
S 

Comparing the average paid circulations for August 1908 with ° 


J eptember 1908. 


The Register and Leader 
Gained 3,411 ke 


Tr 
The News . . Lost 3,974 
The Capital - : Gained 1,562 
93 to 95% of the city circulation of THe Recrsrer AND LEADER mi 
is PAID. 
70 to 73% of the city circulation of the Capital is PAID. 
90 tO 92% of the “outside” circulation of THe REGISTER AND 


Leaver is PAID. M 
80% of the “outside” circulation of the Capital is PAID. 


Average net sold Circulation—August' 1908. 





These figures include only copies actually paid for in cash. 


The Register and Leader m 
29,251 | iw 


Average circulation of THe Recister AND LEADER, 


y 
j 
j 
a 
if 
if 
4 


ato whandacabiancen 


} September 190B. ...2.02-seeeeees CC eae Be sive $0 sles 34013 
E Net sold—every copy actually paid for in cash 30,077 a a 
3 THE REGISTER AND LEADER is a two-cent morning newspaper— PY) 


$4.00 daily and $6.00 daily and Sunday by mail. j 
The Capital and News are evening one-cent papers—$2.00 
and $1.50 respectively by mail. 
The examiner reported—“The outside circulation of THe 
REGISTER AND LEADER Covers every count'y in Iowa.” 


————————$—$—$—_—{_${_{£{£[£{£{{{{££ § _————————————————E 


THE REGISTER AND LEADER 
DES. MOINES, IOWA 
PAYNE & YOUNG, Representatives 


New Yotk City, F. P. Aleorn, Manager Chicago, Marquette Building 
4 West Sutet . j ee 

















